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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tae Commons resumed business, on Monday, by electing Mr. 
§uaw Lerrvre to be their Speaker. The issue of the contest was 
never doubtful ; for the Radical Members at once resolved to sup- 
t Mr. Lerevrer, and the Tories went into the field certain of 
defeat. Nevertheless, under most discouraging circumstances, they 
brought together their entire available force. The numbers on 
the division, including Tellers, were— 
BE Te TORRE oscsctscicvesccvescecescceressveses. OAD 
For Mr. Goulburn .... pandddessemindaciceson: Gam 
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Ministerial and Liberal majority ........ . is 
There were eight “pairs;” so that Mr. Goutsurn received the 
support of 309 Members, being within ten of the total Conserva- 
tive array. This rally proves that the Tory party is unbroken, and 
nady to act on their leadex’s call. When it is considered that Mr. 
Goutnurn is not very popular even on his own side of the House, 
whilst Mr. Lerevey is generally liked—that no chance of success 
existed—and that the Tcries had so recently staggered under a 
blow dealt from the Palace, the full muster and firm nerve 
@hibited on the competition for the Speakership appear re- 
markable. e 
The new Speaker made a favourable impression on those who 
Witnessed his first performances in the Chair. He isa person of 
tather dignified presence, courteous, and ready in the discharge of 
his functions. He is said to have gained an insight into the mys- 
teres of Private Bill business. If so, he will find ample oppor- 
tunity for turning his knowledge to account; and he might profit- 
ably direct attention to certain Railway jobs now in progress. Mr, 
Lerevne’s own experience on the Southampton Railway Commit- 
tee will not be without use to a Private Bill Reformer. 
The motion for a grant of 50,000/. to set on foot the new scheme 
of National Education, was to have been made yesterday ; but 
Lord Joun Russe early in the week announced its postponement 
to Friday the 14th of June. Insulting cheers from the Opposition 
benches proclaimed Tory exultation at this display of Ministerial 
weakness. Lord Joun said that his scheme had been misunder- 
stool—but in what respect, he attempted not to explain: papers, 
to be laid on the table, would supply the means of correcting mis- 
takes. Thus Lord Joun in some measure hurt his case. He vir- 
tually confessed, that under the prevalent misapprehension it was 
unsafe to proceed ; but said not a word to dispel delusion, to vin- 
dicate his plan, and put the Goverment right with the country. 
The duties of leadership, in any Ministry, demand a more prompt, 
frank, and energetic handling. Think how differently the cause 
would have been served by Fox, Canntye, Brovanam, or even 
Peet. They would have scized the first occasion to state that 
dearly which opponents strove to mystify ; they would have refuted 
etorand exposed falsehood; and then referred to “papers” for 
proof and confirmation. No ebullitions of triumph from the 
enemy would have followed such a course. But an impression 
as been created by Lord Joun Russgxx’s hesitating conduct, 
that the National Education scheme will be abandoned. That 
t will be rejected if introduced, is too probable; for a large 
tumber of narrow-minded Dissenters swell the High Church cry 
against the instruction of the People on a plan which would open 
the school-room to every sect. Still, let the measure be brought 
frward without shrinking. Let not its opponents be spared 
the disgrgee- of openly refusing improved means of education to 
the milliotis, Set the responsibility of prolonging ignorance rest 
upon those whe brave it. Upon the principle proclaimed by the 
urch party, ational education is impracticable. They insist 
tpon certain doctrines of the Established Church forming part of 
every day’s instruction. This will not be endured: nay, a reaction 
may be provoked, and the attempt to make a rising generation 
Churchmen, perforce, end in the exclusion of all but secular in- 
struction from the State schools. Some benefit will, at any,rate, 
t derived from the contention on this subject. Public attention 
8 excited. The amount of instruction on the old methods, 
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though of a very inferior description, will be increased. The 
Churchmen are at present active; and it is symptomatic of the 
progress the question has made, that they too are about to 
establish normal schools—having overcome their even recently- 
expressed horror of the word and the thing. It is now their cue 
to point toa new-born zeal in the Established Clergy as super- 
seding the necessity of Parliamentary interference. But who can 
tell how long the active fit will endure? For centuries the Church 
slumbered, and to this hour would have contentedly reposed, had 
not Dissenters given her a rough shake. Doubtless, she may re- 
lapse: and though there were, as there cannot be, security for con=- 
tinued vigilance, millions shrink from contact’ with the Church, 
and reject her semi-Papistical aid. Education for these—of whom 
the great majority would willingly receive it on the terms pro- 
posed—the State is bound to provide. Let the Church, i¥ she will, 
instruct her own peculiar flock, and double their numbers if she 
can: who, indeed, hinders ? 

A measure founded on the Report of the Select Committee om 
Postage is promised by Mr. Serine Rice. There was vagueness 
in the announcement. The Morning Chronicle states distinctly 
that Government has determined to adopt Mr. Row1anp Ilinr’s 
plan of “ uniform penny postage,” without reserve or modification : 
but we know that up to Thursday night, considerable doubt as to 
the extent of the Ministerial intentions existed among Members of 
Parliament much interested in the subject.* If, however, our best 
hopes should be realized, and Mr. Hixt’s principle be entirely and 
promptly carried into operation, the Government will be instru- 
mental in conferring upon the country a benefit of incalculable 
value. Not since the Reform zra—perhaps at no preceding «2ra— 
has any thing been done by the Government of England approach- 
ing in importance to the establishment of cheap and speedy means 
of communication by post. Its social blessings will be manifested 
in increased knowledge, intelligence, and virtue—extending to all, 
but especially those to whcm the postage-tax is an obstacle to a 
written interchange of thoughts and expressions of kindly feelings. 
Nor will the gain be confined to Great Britain: already the 
question is exciting interest on the Continent; and, once esta- 
blished in this country, no long period will elapse before the general 
European family will enjoy the benefit of cheap postage. 

The unfortunate Jamaica Bill has been withdrawn, and a sub- 
stitute for it produced by Mr. Lanovcuure. In the new measure 
“a locus penitentie” is provided for the Jamaica Assembly. If 
within a certain time they pass the necessary annual bills, and adopt 
others, relating to the conditions of master and servant, to va- 
grancy, and to “ squatting” on waste lands, on the principles of 
Orders in Council already sent to Crown Colonies, then no inter- 
ference with their constitutional privileges will take place: should 
they refuse these terms—and Mr. Lanoucnere is not sanguine— 
the Governor and Council will be empowered to supersede the 
Legislature. 

Sir Rozert Pers would not oppose the introduction of this bill, 
but cautiously refrained from intimating the course he might take 
in its future stages. Mr. [ume thought that Ministers had not 
made out a better case for it than for the former measure. Mr. 
Gopson protested against it, as a bill of pains and penalties. Alto- 
gether, its reception was not very favourable, and its ultimate fate 
is uncertain. 

A considerable portion of the debate turned upon the question, 
whether the Opposition acted with party feelings in throwing out 
the first Jamaica Bill. In reply to Mr. Lasoucurrg, Sir Roperr 
Pert laboured to make out that he and his friends acted entirely 
on the merits of the case. Lord Joun Russexu asserted, that 
Opposition Members, connected with Jamaica, who had declared 
to Ministers their approbation of the bill, were compelled to give 
party votes against it; and Lord Joun referred with some bitter- 
ness to Sir Rosert Prxr’s endeavour to seduce Radical support by 
professing extraordinary anxiety for the preservation of a popular 
constitution. This departure from the line adopted by Sir Ro- 
pert during the last session, Lord Joun said, determined him to 
resign office: a plain admission that he had held office on Tory 
sufferance—but did it imply, that a recurrence by the Tory leader 
to the protecting policy of last session, would secure a renewal of 
the old amicable subservience on the part of the protected ? 

Lord Broveuam has laid upon the Lords’ table a bill ¢a-prevent 
Colonial Assemblies from passing resolutions whigh/if embodied 
in bills would be rejected by the Councils or by the Grown. It has 
been the practice to evade the law which subjectsithe acts of the 
Assemblies to revision or rejection, by merely passiig resolutions ; 
but henceforth, Lord Brovanam proposes that the-Grayernor shall 
refuse his assent to any or every bill passed by the djonial Legis- 
latures as long as such resolutions stand unrepeslets ay that the, 
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resolutions shall be utterly void. basta 
Up to last night, no official intimation was giveleof t 
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stride in “ Progressive Reform,” which we were assured in the 
recess Ministers were prepared to take—or promise to take—on 
the reassembling of Parliament. In the absence of authentic 
statements, some of the Whig newspapers—not all—luxuriate in 
the prospect of a ten-pound householder constituency for counties. 
Adhering to the caution, for which we assigned reasons last week, 
we may mention, that several persons, familiar with localities and 
well versed in electionecring statistics, incline to the opinion that 
such a measure would materially strengthen the Liberal interest ; 
and it is plain that the Tories dislike the proposition, and are 
somewhat alarmed by it—a good symptom. No doubt, if they 
discover or fancy that it will injure them, the Tory Lords will throw 
out the bill. But whatever its immediate operation on the state 
of parties, a considerable enlargement of the constituent body is 
good in principle, and would, with the Ballot, eventually be beneficial 
in practice, furnishing a numerous class of independent voters. It 
would be a movement in a right direction, and deserve a success 
which, as yet, it is not destined to obtain. 





The once Whiggish Corporation of London have taken their 
revenge on Ministers for a series of affronts. A motion to address 
the Queen on “the recent trying events” has been rejected in the 
Court of Common Council, by a majority of 121 to 75. Many 
members professing to be Liberal voted against the motion. Thus 
the “Queenite agitation” has received a check from head- 
quarters. 

In the addresses sent up from the provinces, the necessity of 
Progressive Reform is pointed out to her Majesty. These docu- 
ments are so many Anti-Finality manifestos. The opportunity of 
giving vent to Radical aspirations has been eagerly seized. It is 
perceived that an advantage has been obtained over the Tories, 
and it is hoped that by following it up something may be gained 
for Reform. With this object in view, Liberals seem reckless 
whether the means be fair or foul. Their speeches and addresses 
are uniformly based on the fiction, or, as Lord Metsourne termed 
it, “the erroneous impression,” that Pret and WELLINGTON endea- 
voured to exact unconstitutional and cruel terms from the young 
Queen, and demanded the removal of the entire female Houschold— 
the dear “ friends of her childhood.” And it is not wonderful that 
this notion should have taken deep root in the public mind, for the 
Liberal newspapers, with scarcely an exception, have laboured with 
unscrupulous perseverance to implant it there. The London 
journals of the 10th, 11th, and 12th May, first gave currency to a 
deliberately-fabricated falsehood, which might possibly have been 
received as truth previous to the explanations in Parliament on 
the 13th, but subsequently to those explanations the excuse of ig- 
norance is not available. Nevertheless, so far from any one attempt- 
ing to substitute fact for falsehood—to correct the “ erroneous 
impression "—the Ministerial newspapers, one and all, in town and 
country, have continued to countenance and encourage the con- 
temptible delusion. Never was there so general, almost universal, 
a consent to disregard the highest function of a public journalist— 
that of disseminating truth; and the eagerness with which the ex- 
ample of “enormous lying” has been followed in the provinces, 
shows to what a low ebb political morality in this country has been 
reduced. 


Accounts of the actual commencement of hostilities between the 
Porte and the Pacha of Egypt have been received. On the 5th of 
May, the European Consuls at Alexandria were informed by Me- 
neMET Aut, that the Turkish army under Hariz Pacha, twenty 
thousand strong, had crossed the Euphrates at Byr, and that in- 
structions had been sent to Israuim Pacha, to ascertain certainly 
that the Turks had first broken the peace, and in that case “ to 
put his trust in God”—in other words, to attack them. It seems 
any that Inranmm, in obedience to these orders, attacked the 

urks; fora “ collision” is positively stated to have occurred on 
the frontiers of Syria. However, the Turkish Ambassador at 
Paris assured the French Government that he had received no in- 
formation of the event, and was not disposed to credit the report. 
Byr, he added, was within the Turkish territory, and therefore oc- 
cupation of that city would be no breach of the peace by Hariz. 

Proceeding on the belief that precautionary measures were neces- 
sary, the French Minister of the Marine called for a grant of ten mil- 
lions of francs ; and on Wednesday, animated debates on the affairs 
of the East took place in Committees of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Guizor and Titers were in different Committees. The language 
of Gurzot, who exerts a controlling influence in the French Mi- 
nistry, was unfriendly to this country. He maintained that England 
had views upon Egypt which France could not sanction; and that 
in the approaching break-up, France must get what she could 
for herself—and he cared little whether it came from Russia or 
England. Turers, on the other hand, declared that England had 
no ambitious views on Egypt; and he denied that Russia had ex- 
cited collisions in the East: it was the interest of both Russia | 
and England to preserve peace. He was opposed to the vote of 

ten millions for a mere naval promenade ; and required a develop- | 
ment of clear, rational views of policy, and definite alliances. To 
effect these necessary objects, a firm and talented Cabinet was re- 
quired ; and he really saw not a single individual in the existing 
Government capable even of considering the question. 

The very large majority of 262 to 71 voted the secret-service- 
money demanded by the Ministers. 








There are vague accounts of successes obtained by EspartERo 
against the Carlists in Biscay and Alaya. 


, , ee 
Debates and YBroceedings in BWarliament, 
THe SPEAKERSHIP, 

The House of Commons reassembled on Monday, after the w 
tide recess. There was a very full attendance of Members, 
was brought in by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and laid under 
About a quarter to four, Lord Joun Russet rose, and, addr 
Clerk, announced the Queen’s permission that, to prevent the inte 
tion of public business, the House should immediately proceeq of 
election of a Speaker, in the room of Mr. Abercromby ; who had 4 
signed the chair, for reasons already known to the House. " 

Mr. Hanpiey rose. He commenced his speech with compliments to 
the late Speaker, and expressions of regret that the state of his health 
should have compelled him to quit the chair. He then adverted to Sir 
Robert Peel’s remark, that one of the first difficulties his Governmey 
had it been formed, must have encountered, would have been oppodie 

. . . b> n 
to his candidate for the Speakership. But Mr. Handley protested 
against the chair of the House being considered as an appendage to 
Ministerial patronage. He entirely concurred in the observations 
which fell from Sir Robert Peel when proposing Mr. Manners Sutton 
for the Speakership in 1819. Sir Robert on that occasion described 
the Speakership “ as an office which had this peculiar character—thg 
it is the only high and important situation in the state which does not 
depend on the nomination of the Crown, but which proceeds entire 
from the election of the People.” This being Sir Robert Peel's op}. 
nion, how could he think of risking his Government upon the result of 
an election for which he was in no way responsible, but which depended 
entirely upon the Representatives of the People? He considered tha 
the gentleman whom he intended to propose might have received the 
unanimous suffrage of the House, if the election had not been made 
party question, It never ought to be a party question ; and, acting on 
this conviction, he had, though with pain, separated himself from his 
friends in 1835, and voted for Sir Charles Manners Sutton. Mr, Hand. 
ley proceeded to describe the qualifications which the Speaker should 
possess—knowledge of the business and experience in the forms of the 
House, equable temper, dignity of deportment, urbanity, firmness, and 
assiduity. All these qualities Mr. Lefevre was known to possess; and 
the remark that he never made an enemy and never lost a friend, 
might be truly applied to him. He moved, “ That Charles Shaw Le. 
fevre, Esq., do take the chair of this House as Speaker.” 

Sir Srepnen Lusuincron seconded the motion. He referred to the 
universal satisfaction with Mr. Abercromby’s conduct in the chair; 
and remarked, that although the election of Speakers might be madea 
trial of party strength, they had always exhibited discretion and firm- 
ness in divesting themselves of all party feeling when once elected, 
He considered it particularly necessary that the chair should be filled 
by a competent person at the present time, when there existed an in- 
tention in certain quarters to attack the privileges of tlie House, It 
was also very desirable thata Speaker should be elected whose opinions 
were in conformity with those of the majority of the House, and, as he 
believed, of a large majority of the People. He supported Mr. Le 
fevre because his opinions were popular opinions, and because he had 
shown himself on all occasions the bold advocate of reform. 

Mr. Wyyw said, that Mr. Handley and Sir Stephen Lushington ap- 
peared to support Mr. Lefevre on very different grounds. Mr. Handley 
protested against the election being considered as a political question; 
whereas Sir Stephen Lushington avowed that he voted for Mr. Lefevre 
because he agreed with his popular opinions. He concurred with both 
in thinking that it was a question of the bighest importance ; and he 
would not utter a word in depreciation of Mr. Lefevre’s capacity to 
discharge the onerous duties of the Speaker’s chair with credit to him 
self and advantage to the House— 

They had constantly felt that the credit of the House was not maintained 
by attempts to depreciate those whom the regard of friends had put forward 
as candidates for that high office. He would not allude further to the = 
different course that had been adopted with regard to his right honourable 
friend whom it was his intention to propose. He would only say, that the 
accounts he had seen made him feel deeply ashamed that any body of men 
should be found in that country who could listen to such wanton abuse and 
ribaldry—( Cheers from the Opposition)—without sentiments of the deepest 
disgust. (J?enewed cheers.) ‘To him who could so far forget the character of 
a gentleman—( Great cheering from the Opposition)—he would make no further 
allusion ; but certainly he felt that not only those gentlemen who usually voted 
on his side of the House, but also honourable Members opposite, and even 
those who generally acted with the individual reported to have made use of the 
expressions to which he had referred, would concur with him in his detestation 
of such expressions. 

An objection had been raised to the appointment of any Member to 
the Chair of the House who held an office under the Crown, or who 
might expect to be selected for an office under the Crown; but he saw 
no force in the objection, and no reason why the choice of the House 
should be limited. The practice of the House had been to elect 
Members who had held offices—- 

Let them look back to former cases. Sir John Mitford had been clected 
Speaker from the office of Attorney-General ; his successor from the office 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; Mr. Manners Sutton from the office of Judge 
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Advocate; Mr. Abercromby from being a member of his late Majesty's Cabinet. 
He did not believe that it was necessary to say more on that topic, as he was “ 
fident his views coincided with the general fecling of the House, and ye 
there had been any thing in the objection stated as to the qualification of a 
honourable friend to fill the office of the Chair, it would have been discove 
and stated before this time. j 
He passed a high eulogium on Mr. Abercromby’s conduct; at 


, concluded by moving, “That the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn 


do take the Chair of this House as Speaker.” 
Mr. Witson ParTen, in seconding the motion, enlarged upon Mr. 


| Goulburn’s excellent qualities— 


Mr. Goulburn had filled great public situations, he had been high in offices 
and in those several stations he had had the opportunity of evincing 
 apanp Te the most requisite for the gentleman who presided over this ym 

Ie had filled public situations, the duties of which had more than any 
subjected him to animadversion ; he had filled offices, the duties of whic! 2 
been of the most unpopular character, and where discretion, firmaes, 
decision were equally required with a kind and gentlemanly and yon by 
behaviour ; and he would venture to say, that he had profited most amp : > 
those opportunities, and that he did enjoy a character for decision, for frm 
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accompanied that with a courteous and gentlemanly demeanour. There 
also another point which was certainly likely to attract public attention 
pr confidence in the honourable Member for Dublin—( Loud laughter)— 
oer the honourable Member for Cambridge—namely, the circumstance 
of the place which he represented; for his honourable friend represented a 
ituency not surpassed by any other in the United Kingdom for its talents 
respectability. Loud cries of “ Oh, oh!” particularly by Mr. O’ Connell, 
ot hy Tory cheers.) Notwithstanding the cheers he had Just heard from a 
in quarter, he would state that the time had not yet passed in this country, 
when those who were honoured by the confidence of the Universities of the 
carried with them the greatest esteem, deference, and respect. 

Mr, Soaw LEFEVRE rose, but 

Mr. W. DuNcoMBE insisted upon addressing the House. He re- 

‘nded those who objected to making the election of a Speaker a party 

tion, that the opposition to Lord Canterbury had been most de- 
¢idedly a party opposition. He would not say a word in disparagement 
of Mr. Lefevre; but he did think that the choice of Ministerial Mem- 
jers ought to have fallen on Mr. Bernal ; who, as Chairman of Com- 
nittees—an office second only in dignity to the Speakership—had be- 
haved with great eredit to himself and honour to the House. 

Mr. SHaw LeFevre said, he felt exceedingly grateful for the kind 

ement he had received; but whatever his qualifications might 
be, he felt sensible that they could not be put in competition with those 
of Mr. Abercromby, whose retirement was a source of so much regret 
jal parties. Entertaining as he dida very high sense of the responsi- 
tity of the Speaker, and being aware of the laborious nature of the 
duties he was called on to perform, he might perhaps be considered pre- 
sumptuous  Aeaiag Betrgersd . ecg a = oa ene vn 

He had not, like his friend Mr, Goulburn, had the advantage of holding 
ay high political situation— 

«My course has been that of an independent country gentleman, anxious 
aaly to make myself as useful as my position in Parliament would enable me 
tobe. It was with that object that I have acquired a small and humble share 
inthe approval which has been pronounced of those improvements to which 

honourable friend (Mr Handley) referred, with regard to the conduct of 

Private Business; and if the experiment which has been made—I allude to the 
(Committee on Petitions especially—has been successful, I can claim but a 
ill portion of that credit which attaches to it in common with the honour- 
she Members by whom I had the honour of being assisted in that work of 
reform. We could not be ignorant of the advantage of the interests involved 
in this branch of legislation ; we could not be ignorant of the great dissatistac- 
tim which prevailed out of doors as to the conduct of the private business ; 
wd believe we all felt most anxious to rescue it froin an Asawa which I 
wm afraid was too justly deserved. [shail only add, that although if am per- 
fetly conscious that there are many Members who possess special qualifications 
fir superior to mine, yct [ yield to no one in a desire to maintain the honour 
md dignity of this House, in a strong sense of the importance of protecting 
itsprivileges from being in the slightest degree trenched upon, and in a firm 
determination to exert all the energies I possess in the discharge of any duty 
thich the House inay impose upon me. With these observations, I cheerfully 
bmit myself to the pleasure of the House.” 

Mr. GovtpurRN was not ashamed to confess that he addressed the 
House under feelings of considerable embarrassment— 

“Tcannot but entertain a fear lest I should in any manner appear insensible 
tothe honour which has been proposed to me; and on the other, lest I should 
hethought capable of arrogating as my due the lavish praise which has been 
apressed with regard to me through the kindness of my friends. I have had 
the advantage of long Parliamentary experience. 
Witnessing the elevation to that chair of Mr. Abbott, of Mr. Manners Sutton, 
and of the right honourable gentleman whose secession we all lamented ; and I 
am well aware, from the observation I have had the opportunity of making, 
how important the duties are that attach to the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. I know, in common with my honourable friend opposite, that at the 
present moment—from the greater complication of the national interests—from 
the increased pressure of both public and private business—from the greater 
attention which the People are in the habit of paying to the proceedings of this 

and, above all, from the nicely-balanced state of political opinions and 
interests—the difficulties which ordinarily attach to this office are greatly in- 
creased. And, on the other hand, 1 cannot but feel how very deficient I am in 
thse qualifications which would enable any gentleman to discharge those 
daties in such a manner as would give satisfaction to this House. I can ad- 
vance no pretensions beyond what are possessed, I might almost say, by every 
honourable Member of this House, who, deeply attached to the constitution of 
the country, feels an anxious desire to uphold the privileges of Parliament, and 
tomaintain those rules and forms in our proceedings which are so essential to 
the support and confidence of the public at large. Under these circumstances, 
Thave little to offer on my own behalf to the House. I cannot but feel deeply 
gateful to the right honourable gentleman the Member for Montgomeryshire, 
who has proposed me, and the honourable Member for Lancashire, who has 
seconded the proposal, for the too partial manner in which they have been 
Pleased to speak of my past conduct and my present qualifications. Whatever 
may be the result of this evening’s discussion, the recollection of their partial 


= will be to mea source of unfeigned gratification; and if, in the 
Course of a now long public life, I have rendered any services to my country, 


and if, as my right honourable friend has observed, [have elsewhere been sub- 
jected to obloquy, the knowledge that I possess their regard and esteem will be 
More than a compensation for any services I have rendered, and will be an ade- 
quate consolation for any vituperative expressions that may have been launched 
ton me elsewhere. (Loud Opposition cheers.) I have only further to sub- 
mit myself entirely to the judgment of the House. If it shall be their pleasure 
t place me in that chair, I shall be bound to exercise whatever of ability or 
{perience I possess to discharge satisfactorily the duty the House shall im- 
Pose upon me; but if, on the other hand, the House should exercise 1 sounder 
tion, and should overbear the partiality of my friends in consideration of 
acknowledged merits of my honourable friend opposite, I can as sincerely 
assure the House, that I shall, with greater satisfaction to myself, and no less 
weal for the dignity of the House, codperate with every Member of the House 
fo support the authority of the chair, and maintain that regularity and order in 
ow proceedings which I believe to be essential to our own character, and which 
tm alone command for us the coafidence of the country.” ( Opposition cheers.) 
The question “ that Charles Shaw Lefevre, Esquire, do take the 
Chair,” was put by the Clerk; who decided that the “yeas had it.” The 
House then divided, and there appeared— 
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Mr. Lerevre was led to the Chair by Mr. Handley and Sir Stephen 
ngton; and then briefly expressed his thanks— 
« . 
I venture to offer my sincere and heartfelt acknowledgments for the dis- 


I have had the honour of 


tinguished honour you have conferred upon me. I wish your election had 
fallen upon an individual more worthy of the honour; but I assure you I will 
endeavour by an honest and impartial discharge of my duties to deserve the 
high distinction I have received at your hands.” ( Cheers.) 

Lord Joun Russevt congratulated Mr. Lefevre on the distinguished 
honour he had received, and expressed his entire conviction that his 
conduct would justify the approbation of the House. He rejoiced that 


| the discussion had been conducted with so much amenity, and felt cer- 


tain that from both sides of the House Mr. Lefevre would receive the 
support so necessary to enable him to perform his laborious duties. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Saw Lerevre, attended by his mover, seconder, 
and a large body of Members, appeared at the bar of the House of Lords. 


| Mr. Lerevre stated, in the usual form, that the Commons had elected 


him to the office of Speaker; and the Lorp Cuance.nor, in the usual 
complimentary strain, signified “her Majesty’s Royal approbation and 
allowance ” of him as Speaker. On his return to the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Lerevre stated what had passed in the Lords, 
JAMAICA, 
Mr. Lanovucuere, ou Thursday, moved for leave to bring in a bill 
“to provide for the enactment of certain laws in the island of Jamaica.” 


| This measure, Mr. Labouchere said, was intended as a substitute for 


that which he had proposed at an earlier period of the session; and 
which he abandoned with deep regret, only because he despaired of 
procuring for it such support as would leave any chance for its becoming 
the law of the land, except by so small a majority, that it could not 
have any good effect in Jamaica. It was very lamentable that measures 
of this deseription should be considered in the spirit of party. Unless 
Members would divest themselves of this feeling, Colonial interests 
would be placed in a situation of the utmost peril. The bill he now 
proposed would leave the Jamaica Assembly what Sir Robert Peel had 
called a locus penitentiea, He was not very sanguine that the Assembly 
would avail itself of the opportunity tendered, but he could state dis- 
tinetly for Lord Normanby and himself, that in every communication 
with the Assembly, the disposition should be manifested to give that 
body a fair and bond fide trial. The bill authorized the Governor to 
call together the House of Assembly and ascertain whether they would 
resume their legislative functions. It was necessary that this point 
should be speedily settled, that provision might be made for the re- 
newal of the annual laws, and the enactment of others, required by the 
new state of society, for the prevention of vagrancy, for regulating the 
rights and duties of masters and servants, for determining the qualifica- 
tions of electors, for regulating the militia, and preventing the unautho- 
rized oecupation of land. ‘There were laws required for regulating 
prisons and police; and it was intended to give the House of Assem- 
bly ample time to decide whether they would pass these laws, and 
in ease of refusal, to authorize the Governor and Council to renew 
and revise expired laws, and unless within a certain time the Colonial 
Legislature passed new acts on the subject of vagrancy, the relations 
between master and servant, and squatting, on the principle of Orders 
in Council already transmitted to the Crown Colonies, then also the 
Governor and Council would be empowered to enact those absolutely 
necessary measures, without the consent of the Assembly. 

Sir Rosert Peet would not oppose the motion, and would not pre- 
judge the question involved in it. He approved of the principle of the 
bill; but whether its provisions were in accordance with its principle, 
was a point on which he should reserve his opinion. He felt called 
upon, however, to reply to Mr. Labouchere’s observations on party pro- 
ceedings. He claimed for himself and those who acted with him the 
right of maintaining their opinion that it was unnecessary to suspend 
the constitution of Jamaica. They proceeded in the usual way, and 
gave fair notice of their intention. 'The Government had ample oppor- 
tunity of defence. No unfair advantage was taken, but there was time 
given to secure the usual attendance of Ministerial supporters— 

And here he begged to remind Mr. Labouchere, that in this case it was not 
only those who sat on the Opposition side of the House that formed the 
phalanx of which he had spoken. (Cheers and laughter, in the midst of 
which some remarks were made by one of the Ministers, on which Sir 
Robert Peel observed.) The right honourable gentleman was perfectly at 
liberty to speak for his own friends but he denied that he had any right to 
speak for others. There were ten men for which the right honourable gentle- 
man could speak; they might have been actuated by party motives; but of 
the three hundred and twenty gentlemen who sat on the es perme side of the 
House, he denied that the right honourable gentleman had any right to say 
that they afforded a testimony to the truth of the charge that the measure was 
opposed from party feelings. “As he had already said, to raise captious objec- 
tions upon this question, merely for the purpose of harassing the Government, 
would be manifestly unfair; but if there really existed a bond fide dif- 
ference of opinion on the question of suspending the constitution of 
Jamaica, they might talk of Members being influenced by party motives 
as much as they pleased, but depend upon it each party would resort to 
the usual means to secure an attendance in order to support their views, 
This was not the doctrine of former days. Mr. Pitt might have said 
to Mr. Fox, “You are embarrassing my proceedings by making the 
war a party question ;” but if Mr. Fox was serious in his opposition to the 
war, it became his duty to offer it what opposition he could, although he might 
indirectly embarrass the proceedings of the Government. From the first, his 
opinion was that they had not sufficient constitutional ground to suspend the 
constitution of Jamaica: that opinion was confirmed not only by the division, 
but by its being acquiesced in by gentlemen whom he differed from on general 
Having determined to enforce his opinion by taking the sense of the 

hat his opposition 











politics. Z : 
House upon the question, he was certainly also determined t 
should not be a hollow and insincere one, but he would take every means he 
could to maintain it. 

Lord Joun Russetx considered the interference of Parliament ne- 
cessary to secure a fair trial of the Emancipation Act, and regretted 
that the twenty millions had been paid to the slaveholders before that 
object had been accomplished. He fully admitted the right of gentle- 
men opposite to reject the Jamaica Bill; but he had cause of complaint 
against Sir Robert Peel— 

It was natural that those who had not looked particularly into the merits 
of the bill, that such of Sir Robert Peel’s party as supported the general line 
of policy which he pursued, and who were at little pains to inquire for them~ 
selves, should agree with him in his opposition to the Government measure 
relative to Jamaica, and that they should follow the course which he had pre~ 
But there were others of Sir Robert Peel’s party who were not in that 


scribed. 
There were those on the other side of the House who had examined 


situation. 
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for themselves—who had formed their own opinions—who were intimately con- 
nected with Jamaica—who from the extent of their property had a deep interest 
in the welfare of the colony; and therefore he must say, that when the right 
honourable gentleman expressed his opposition to the bill, and when he called 
on those who approved of his general policy to follow the course which he had 
pointed out, and to reject the bill—he must say, in such acase, that those ought 
to have been exempted who had a deep interest in Jamaica, who had formerly ex- 
pressed a favourable opinion of the measures of the Government, and who had com- 
municated that opinion to various members of the Administration. He thought 
that such persons should have been allowed to act upon their own views and 
with reference to their own interests, and that they should not have been 
forced to sacrifice their opinions and their interests on the guestion of Jamaica 
to gratify English party. (Loud cheers from the Ministerial benches, echoed 
back from the Opposition.) In asking that there should be free permission for 
the expression of opinion, and that no force should be applied by those in op- 
position to such of their body as were owners of property in Jamaica, he 
thought he was not asking any very extravagant concession. But in the late 
division that concession had not been made; and every means had been used 
to induce those on the opposite side of the House, whose interests were at va- 
riance with the course of proceeding adopted by Sir Robert Pcel, to refrain 
from voting with the Government; and those means had been successful. 
(Loud cries of “ Name!) Ue believed the fact was notorious on the other 
side of the House. (Loud erics of “ Hear, hear !? and “ Name!’) He had 
asserted what he believed to be correct. (Cries of “ Who do you mean ?”) 

Such was not the course taken with regard to the Canada Bill. 
Moreover, on the Jamaica Bill, Sir Robert Peel avowed principles which 
he had never before professed, in order to gain votes from Members 
sitting on the Ministerial side of the House, who held extreme opinions 
opposed to those of Ministers on some questions, but yet differed still 
more widely from Sir Robert Peel— 

In his opinion, appeals were made to principles of constitutional government 
which the right honourable gentleman was not accustomed to make ; and he 
seemed contented to rest, not on his own strength, or on that course of conduct 
which, as he thought, he had honourably and wisely pursued last year, but he 
seemed determined to adopt a new course of policy and a new line, strengthening 
himself not only by his own nambers, but by the votes of those who were 
offended with the Government because they did not go further in the way of 
Reform. With regard to the Jamaica Bill, these considerations had influenced 
his mind in the course which he took after the discussion on that bill, and 
after it appeared that the right honourable gentleman was determined to adopt 
a new course of policy and a new line, and to obtain the votes of those who 
differed from the Government, though they differed still more widely from 
themselves. 

“Mr. Gopson said, that this new bill was only a fresh attempt to sus- 
pend the constitution of Jamaica. 

Mr. Wume thought he could prove that no better ease had been made 
out for this bill than the last. Me wished to know wheiher any reply 
had been sent to the request of the Jamaica Assembly to know whether 
they were at liberty to legislate or not? 

Sir Caaries Grey defended the former and the present measure. 

Mr. Lanovcuers stated in reply to Mr. Hume's question, that no 
answer had been sent to the Jamaica Assembly, both because that body 
had not been sitting, and because, until the decision of Parliament was 
known, it was impossible for Ministers to give any answer. 

Sir Epwarp Svcpen said, that it was only after a careful examina- 
tion of the subject, that he had resolved, reluctantly, to oppose the 
Jamaica Bill. He had voted upon a strong conviction that the measure 
was wrong; and he did not see that, because he supported the bill for 
suspending the Canadian constitution, he was obliged to suspend the 
Jamaica consiitution also. 

Leave given to bring in the bill. 

In the Lords, on Tuesday, Lord Broveam presented a bill “ decla- 
ratory of the legislative power of the Mother Country over the Colo- 
nies, and prohibiting the fraudulent practice which had been adopted 
in some Colonics, of passing resolutions, instead of bills, against the 
Coloured population,” 






































GovenNnMNENT MEASURES. 

Lord Joun Russzun informed the House of Commons, on Monday, 
that his motion for a grant of money for the purposes of Education 
would be put off from the next Friday to Friday the 14th of June; an 
announcement which elicited loud ironical cheering from the Opposi- 
tion. On Tuesday, Lord Jom stated the reason of the postponement— 
that the scheme of cducation which Government intended to propose 
had been misunderstood; and that he wished to lay some papers on the 
table, which would afford Members an opportunity of ascertaining what 
it really was. 

On the same day, Lord Jonny Russet mentioned the course Minis- 
ters proposed to take in reference to other measures— 

He proposed on Monday next to take: the message of the Crown on the af- 
fairs of Canada into consideration, with the view of laying on the table a re- 
solution or resolutions affirming geuerally the principle of union as the ground- 
work of the measure he intended to introduce. He should merely move the 
resolutions on Monday, and postpone the consideration of them for a week, 
with the view of then asking the opinion of the House upon them; and, if 
the House concurred in them, of founding upon them a motion for leave to 
bring in a bill. With respect to some other questions, he had already men- 
tioned that the County Courts Bill would be brought forward on Friday. The 
Attorney-General would also on that day propose to go into committee upon 
the Registration of Electors Bill, Lord John Russell was also very anxious 
to bring forward the Metropolitan Courts Bill, the Metropolitan Police Bill, 
and likewise a bill respecting factories. He should proceed with the bill for 
the better ordering of prisons, on Friday or Monday next; but with regard to 
the Prisons Discipline Bill, it appeared that it would be necessary to reintro- 
duce those clauses which upon a former occasion he had consented should be 
struck out. Some delay, therefore, would necessarily take place in the progress 
of that measure. 

Sir Ronert Pret observed, that Lord John seemed to have entirely 
forgotten the Elections Petitions Bill; but it was extremely desirable 
that the law should be amended before another general election. 

Lord Joun Russexiu was anxious to forward that as well as other 
measures ; and would move on Thursday or Friday, that Orders of the 
Day should have precedence of Mctions on Thursdays, except under 
circumstances of special importance. 

Sir Ropent Peer was so strongly convinced that it was “ time the 
House should be doing something,” that he should willingly support 
that motion. 








. . Pa 
Sir Epwarp KnatcuBu.t asked Mr. Spring Rice : 
statement for the year would be made ? Brung ces when the nani 

Mr. Sprine Rice took that opportunity of stating his intent; 
propose, within a fortnight, a resolution respecting the postage rr _ b 
founded on the Report of the Select Committee on Postage A 
same time, he would make a general financial statement to the in 
It was only within ten days that he had received accounts of Jast — 
expenditure in Canada, without which if was impossible for ee 
make a full and satisfactory exposition of the state of the finan, my 
the House. Si 
' Mr. Darby inquired, what the Ministers meant to do with the 

aw ? 

Lord Joun Russe replied, that he should introduce a pill toe 
tinue the powers of the Commissioners for a year beyond the ti vig 
cified in the Act; but he should not introduce this session th 
tion of which he had given notice some time ago. 


Poor. 


me 8pe- 
e altera. 


METROPOLITAN Porice. 


Sir Marrnew Woop, on Tuesday, moved the 
City of London Police Bill. 

Mr. Hawes wished to ask Mr. Fox Maule whether, if the second 
reading passed, he would allow the bill to be referred to a Select Com. 
mittee ? 

Mr. Fox Mau te said, the usual course was not to decide til] after 
the second reading whether a bill should be referred to a Select or Pyb. 
lic Committee. He thought it would be more satisfactory to refer the 
measure before the House to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Hawes wished to know whether Sir Matthew Wood would agree 
to that ? 

Sir Marraew Woop said, he should oppose every proposal that came 
from an opponent of the bill. Tie Government had broken faith with 
the City of London. 

Lord Joun Russenx denied the charge of breach of faith. He had 
consented to the introduction of the bill, and wished it to proceed through 
its various stages. 

Sir Marraew Woop said, that when a change of Adininistration 
seemed probable, he went to Lord John Russell, who then agreed to the 
second reading of the bill, on the condition that Mr. Fox Maule were 
put upon the Committee. To this he assented. Not a word was said 
about a Select Committee. Was the bill to be sent to a Committee 
chosen by Mr. Hawes? Was there ever such a thing heard of as a private 
bill, paid for by the City of London, being sent to a Select Committee? 
Mr. Hawes thought he had influence enough at the Home Office to 
carry his point; but that, Sir Matthew believed, was a mistake—he was 
sure he could not carry his pointin that House. After the bill had been 
altered so as to incet the approval of the Commissioners of Police, it was 
not right to take the course now proposed at the last moment. 

Lord Joun Russecr said, it appeared from Sir Matthew Wood’s own 
statement, that there had been no engagement with the Government, 
and consequently there was no breach of faith. He did not see any 
fault in the bill, and wished it to pass; but he thought a measure of 
such importance ought to be referred to a Select Commitice. 

Mr. Wawes could easily clear himself from Sir Matthew Wood's un- 
just and unfounded aspersions. The honourable Aiderman was very 
loose inhis statemenis in that House. (“ Order !”) 

The Speaker considered Mri Hawes out of order in saying that the 
honourable Alderinan was loose in the statements he made in that 
House. 

Mr. Hawes bowed to the Chair, and withdrew the expression ; buthe 
should be able to show that Sir Matthew Wood had made a statement 
not founded on fact— 

The honourable Alderman had stated that the bill and_ all its clauses had 
been approved of and agreed to by the Commissioners of Police, He would 
undertake to say that there not the slightest foundation whatever for that 
statement. He positively assured the House that they objected to the bill, 
and to every clause contained in it. That was a fact; and he challenged 
the honourable Alderman to make good his statement. The whole questioa 
was a simple one, A Committee of that House sat for two sessions. It was 
composed of Members of every shade of opinion, and their Report had beca 
unanimously agreed to. That Committee came to an unanimous determina- 
tion to recommend that a bill should be brought in, placing the Police under 
one head; viz. the Commissioners of Police. That report had been agreed to 
in direct contravention with the present bill. Every Committee that had sat 
from 1792 to the present time had all agreed in recommending sinilar meas 
sures ; and he would add that the Commissioners appointed to inquire 1ito the 
Corporation of the City of London had recommended a measure founded on 
the same principles. iad 

It was pretended that this bill was founded on similar principles to 
the Metropolitan Police Bill; but he could show that such was not the 
case— 

The Corporation appointed a Committee, which was annually elected; i 
they had the sole control over the Police, acting under the instructions of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Councilmen ; so that tlie Police of a 
district containing 123,000 inhabitants, instead of being under one head, was 
under the control of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Common Councilmen, and 
the Committee annually elected. The bill was also defective on another 
point; for he was surprised to find that the bill did not state by whom “ 
were to be appointed. It stated that the men belonging to the Police force s rs ‘ 
not canvass or vote at elections; but the most important officer in the ie 
was capable of having a seat in that House. The Commissioners of Po ed 
the Magistrates of Westminster, were by special act of Parliament later 
from having seats in that House; and he would put it to the House 1 wei y 
would permit the officer at the head of the City Police to be capable of “ig 
elected a Member of that House; because, if the Police Commissioner mg 
become a Member of that House, be might be engaged in contested elections; 
and he would ask the House if they thought it was right and proper _ 
an officer should be so engaged? He was surprised to hear the noble lo Ae. 
that he saw no material objection to this bill, when one of the most 5 2 the 
ofticers under it, and who was to be in the receipt of a large salary, ha’ "ti 
power of sitting in Parliament. He hoped that the House would woe 
this part of the measure at least their sanction, Another objection — be 
had to urge to this appointment was, that the Commissioner was noite ‘his 
a Magistrate, nor placed under the control of the Magistrates. In — 
person, having under his command a force of five hundred men, was Te es 
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from all responsibility to any legal authority except that of the Corporation 
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proposers of this bill not even consistent in placing the whole 

ba Os ereader the thoi of the Commissioner ; for the bist clause 

les, who were to be wholly independent 

it was considered that this new body would be more 

more expensive than the Mctropolitan Police, and that the latter 

every dsy the increased confidence and approbation of the public, 

— to be lamented that a sound and uniform system 
"and 


out the whole empire. At any rate, no 
the Metropolis , more in need of such an efficient body than the 


ondon, in which the receiving-louses for stolen goods were more 
and the burglaries more frequent, than in any other quarter of 
was of opinion, then, that they ought to refer this bill to a Se- 
ttee ; for h a private bill, it related to interests of great public 

f he received a Histinct ledge from Lord John Russell that he 
oppose measure in the Select Committee, he should allow the 
eoond ing of ae oe, But if no such intimation were given, he 
godll take the sense of the House on the second reading. 

§ir Marraew Woop contradicted the assertion that the City Police 
ould be more expensive than the Metropolitan. Mr. Hawes had in- 
tndueed with a great flourish the Report of the Police Committee; but 

forgot to state that he very often conducted the whole proceedings of 
we iCaxmittec, of which he was Chairman, himself. 

Mr. Hawes—“TI give that assertion a distinct and indignant denial.” 
(Much laughter.) 

Sir M. Woov—“ Well, ¢ oll events there were only five sptesent 
hen the report was agrecd to.” After Lord John Russell’s promise 
support, he was much surprised at Mr. Fox Mauie’s support of Mr. 

es'8 VIEWS. 

Mr. Fox Mavte had always considered that the bill would require 

ent. It was indispensable that the Home department should 
have a joint control with the Magistrates over the Police. 

Sir Ronert Peer said this was a matter of great importance. He 
ensidered that the highest credit was due to Mr. Hawes for the assiduity 
wnd talent he had displayed in reference to this subject. He had 
slvays thought that the entire Metropolitan Police should be under one 
authority; but finding so great an opposition to such a course from the 

of London, he yielded his own opinion, and, governed by pru- 
dential motives, abandoned his original intention of uniting the whole 

Police under one head. He doubted the policy and advantage of forcing 

measure so opposed upon the City of London. He hoped that the 

second reading of the bill would not be opposed; and that Sir Matthew 

Wood’s consent would be given to the appointment of a Select Com- 

uittee, with a view to render the bill as perfect as possible. 

Mr. Hawes depended upon Sir Robert Peel for the appointment of 
figood Committee. There had, however, been so many “ false founda- 

s” of late, that he did not know where dependence was to be placed. 
fOppsition laughter.) 

Sir Ropzat PEE hoped, that if upon trial he should find this new 
foundation to be safe, Mr. Hawes would not object to extend his con- 
filence to its authors on other occasions. 

Bill ordered to be referred to a Select Committee. 

Conpucr oF CoLoneL PRINCE. 
“Inthe House of Lords, on Monday, Lord BrovcHam asked the Mar- 
quis of Normanby whether any steps had been taken to stigmatize a 
ia the @amadian Militia, named Prince, who had ordered four 
ble creatures, taken prisoners by the Indians, and afterwards re- 
leased, to be shot in cold blood, without trial? 

That was true, for it had been reported by Colonel Arthur, who stated that 
Colonel Prince was excited at the time. ‘There was but one kind of excite- 
ment which wou!d justify his conduct if he were tried before a jury, and that 
Wag an unsound state of mind at the time when the act was perpetrated. 
Colonel Arthur stated that the four persuxs had been butchered in cold blood 
without a trial. He asked, whether Colonel Prince was still allowed to hold a 
commission in her Majesty’s service ? 

The Marquis of Normanby said, that Government had signified dis- 
approbation of Colonel Prince’s conduct. Lord Brougham had men- 
tioned the circumstances of aggravation attached to the case, omitting 
those of mitigation. 

Lord Broucnam conceived that there would be no harm in moving 
fora return of the evidence given on the investigation— 

He had read the sentence, which was any thing but satisfactory. He had 
stated no circumstances of aggravation. ‘The men had been taken prisoners, 
and quarter had been granted to them by the officer who took them, They 
were brought in at once, and an hour or two afterwards were taken out sepa- 
nately, and ordered by Colonel Prince to be shot. For an act similar to this, 
Governor Wall had been hanged, having flogged a man to death without trial 
b court-martial He had no hesitation in declaring, as a lawyer, that Colonel 

ce was guilty of murder. 

The Marquis of NorMANnsy would not object to produce the papers. 
Government had conveyed their disapprobation to Colonel Prince even 

T receiving his explanation. 

Lord Broveuam said— 

Death was inflicted long after the action, after surrender, after quarter had 

asked, in the streets, and in the presence of ladies. Disapprobation of 
murder no doubt there would be, but there must be something more—there 
ust be punishment, and severe punishment too. 

On Tuesday, Lord Brovenam asked, whether it would not be con- 
venient to the House that his motion for the papers should be put off to 
Monday ? 

lord Evtensoroven thought that a charge of so grave a nature 
should not be delayed. 

Lord Broucuam was willing to enter on the question on Thursday. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON thought it would be absolutely impossible 

to consider the question in reference to Colonel Prince, without enter- 
Mg upon the whole question out of which the war had sprung. He 
thought he should be able to show, that the oceurrence was chargeable 
Rot upon the individual, but upon the system on which the warfare had 

D carried on. 

Lord Brovcnam said— 

The sentence of the Court of inquiry had been printed in the Gazette by 
' George Arthur, which he had seen, and the sentence did not acquit Colonel 
nnce of having killed four or five men after the battle was over, but it stated 

the charges brought by Mr. Eltiott, aud confirmed by Mr. Charles 
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Elliott, were very much exaggerated ; th — fore those persons were reprimanded, 
and one of them had been dismissed. But Sir George Arthur stated—and 
upon his statement was founded the noble lord’s statement—that he severely 
reproved Colonel Prince for having put to death the four or five men who had 
surrendered, without any trial or legal proceeding whatever. That was the 
charge brought by Sir George Arthur against Colonel Prince ; and he added, 
that his conduct could only be palliated by a reference to the excited state of 
his feelings at the moment. 

Here the conversation dropped. 

On Thursday, Colonel Prince’s conduct was discussed at length by 
the Lords, on Lord Brovenan’s motion for a copy of the “ Minutes of 
the Militia Court of Inquiry on Colonel Prince.” Lord Et.enso- 
ROUGH and the Marquis of NormaNnpy undertook the explanation, and 
in part a defence, of Colonel Prince’s proceedings; which Lord 
BrovuGuHaM, in strong language, impugned. The statements on both 
sides were so contradictory, that it is difficult to ascertain the degree of 
blame fairly attributable to the Canadian officer—that he acted ina 
hasty, irregular, and illegal manner, is not disputed. The charge 
against him, as stated by Lord BroveHam, is, that on the 4th of De- 
cember last, being at the head of a detachment of troops, at Sandwich, 
in Upper Canada, five prisoners, some of whom (it is doubtful how 
many) had surrendered on the condition of receiving quarter, were put 
to death by his orders, without trial, in defiance of repeated protesta- 
tions of other officers, in the presence of ladies, and with circumstances of 
aggravated cruelty, two of the prisoners being at the time dangerously 
wounded. ‘Thirteen officers had made a statement of these proceedings ; 
and the consequence was an examination of the whole affair by Court 
of Inquiry. ‘The verdict of the Court, and the judgment pronounced 
by Sir George Arthur, constitute Colonel Prince’s chief defence. Sir 
George stated, that “the invidious colouring which characterizes the 
details of the facts, in the address signed by Colonel Elliott and others, 
was not in any way borne out by the evidence;” but Sir George 
added the expression of deep regret, “that, under circumstances of im- 
pending danger and highty excited feelings, Colonel Prince should have 
been induced to anticipate the result of legal proceedings, in directing 
summary execution ef four of the captured criminals, while he exone- 
rates him from the charge of wanton cruelty.” In farther exculpation 
of Colonel Prince, it is alleged that the Attorney-General of Upper 
Canada had given his opinion that the American marauders could not. 
be treated as guilty of bigh treason, seeing that they were not Brit 
subjects, but that they might be dealt with as outlaws,—an opinion whi 
Lord Brougham said, Colonel Prince, who had formerly practised 
attorney in Oxford, ought to have known to be directly contra 
law. It appeared that murders had been committed by the Ame 
“brigands”” in Captain Prince’s own neighbourhood,—one on a Ne= 
gro; another on Dr. Hume, the Colonel’s friend; and that extreme irri- 
tation prevailed in consequence of the tardiness of Government in 
punishing the prisoners who filled the gaols. Further, he was ina 
situation of difficulty end danger, thus described by Lord Normanny— 

On the 4th of December in the morning, Colonel Prince being in his house, 
about half a mile from the town of Sandwich, was roused by an alarm that the 
town of Windsor, between two and three miles distant, was in the hands of 
brigands. ‘The number was variously reported, but all agreed that it was very 
considerable. Colonel Prince collected, Lord Normanby believed, not more 
than 150 men at the first intelligence, and started for Windso.« helieving it te 
be in the possession of the brigands. He found a cotsiderable body of them 

osted, from which they were driven towards the woods, Colonét Prince follow- 
ing them all the way. On bis arrival at the border of the wood, intelligence 
was brought to him that Saudwich, the place he had left in the morning, was 
in possession of a considerable body of these marauders. Colonel Prince upon 
this determined to march at once to Sandwich, and retreated, as he said, from 
Windsor in double-quick time. He did not know whether, after attacking the 
brigands at Windsor, ke might not have to sustain au attack from those whom 
he imagined were at Sandwich. 

It was in this state of alarm and uncertainty that he caused the prisoners 
to be put to death. 

Although there is so distinct a denial of the allegation of cruelty, it 
is a fact which seems to tell strongly against Colonel Prince, that his 
own neighbours have refused to associate with him since the affair of the 
4th December. This the Colonel himself admitted, in a speech at a 
public meeting in Toronto, where he abused * the contemptible and 
ungrateful people, with whom he had the misfortune to be connected 
for five years.” The Colonial Office has directed further inquiry to 
be made into the facts; pending which inquiry, the Duke of WeLuine- 
TON, who rose towards the end of the debate, declared that he thought 
the discussion premature, irregular, and improper. The Duke proceeded 
to make some forcible remarks on the horrors of a war carried on by 
volunteers; on the necessity of greatly increasing the regular force in 
Canada; and on the nature of the hostilities, which, he asserted, were 
going on at the present time on the American frontier. 

It was a war full of the greatest horror, misery, and outrage. At this mo- 
ment, our guards and picquets were necessarily kept on the whole line of fron- 
tier, from one end of the country to the other. If by any accident we were 
obliged to withdraw our troops from one part of the line, the persons very 
propriately designated brigands came over in sledges or some other d 
of carriage, crossed the country, and the houses of the inhabitants every 
in that particular direction were destroyed, life taken, and property plundered. 
All along this fronticr there was a perpetual fire kept up from the side of the 
United States across the imaginary line, upen our guards, our picquets, and 
even on the single scutinels posted along the line. In war, every means was 
justifiable on both sides to get the better of the enemy; but certainly he hed 
never before, in the whole course of his experience, heard of such a thing as 
firing on single sentries, not to say guards or picquets. Yet this species of 
ure Was going on at present in this province. There had lately been a 

re brought dowa with respect to uniting this province with the other 
provinee ; but had we possession? Was there a single spot of ground, except 
that on which the troops stood, on which her Majesty’s authority could be 
enforced ? When first these events occurred, he r nmended the Government to 
provide a sufficient foree ; he told them that there ought to be no such thing 
for a great country like this as a little war. He recommended that a large 
army and a large iicct should be assembled on the Saint Lawrence at the open- 
ing of the season 1838. These recommendat were not acted upon; they 
































} were not adopted; and the House had nothing to do but to look at a little dis- 


tance from us to see the reason why those recommendations were not adopted. 
What had been the consequence? That Government had been under the ne- 
cessity of croploying in its service the inhabitants of the country, the militia, 
the various local corps, instead of having bodies of regular disciplined troops 
commanded by oiticers who knew their duty and how to perform it. It was 
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owing to this that these unhappy events had occurred—events which no one 
man more deplored than he himself, andthe guilty in which he was most desirous 
tosee punished. It was most unfortunate that it should have been found neces- 
sary to make use of what he could but call an inferior mg oR of troops. 
Horrors such as those which had been witnessed could hardly be pre- 
yented, except with regular troops carrying on their operations under the 
command of officers of character, conduct, and experience. This was 
the only remedy for such evils as those; which must invariably pre- 
vail more or less wherever irregular acts of revenge were carried on by bodies 
of men acting on principles of civil war. He had in his experience more than 
once had the offer of men of this description; but he had always sent them 
away, preferring rather to have a limited body of troops than to have with him 
troops of this description, who would not obey the orders they received. His 
opinion was, that unless a sufficient army was provided, we must in the end 
abandon the country. Volunteers and that description of troops would always 
carry on war after the manner of civil war, and the same consequences would 
always ensue. It was impossible that the war could continue to be carried on 
as it had hiterto been conducted, without the same results. 

Lord GLENELG said, that a very considerable augmentation had been 
made to the troops in Upper Canada, since the Duke had given his 
advice to that effect. 

It does not appear from the reports in the newspapers whether Lord 
Brougham’s motion was carried or negatived. 

MiscELLANEOUS. 

Catt or THE Houser. Nationan Epucarion. Lord Asnixy gave 
notice, on Thursday, that he should move on Tuesday next that the 
House be called over on the 14th of June, the day fixed by Lord John 
Russell for the discussion of the Government plan of National Educa- 
tion. Lord Jonn Russet said he would second that motion. 

An immense numbér of petitions were presented against the scheme. 
The Speaker called upon Members who held petitions on that subject 
to produce them; and about twenty Members ran at once to the table, 
anda scene of confusion ensued; the Opposition repeatedly cheering as 
the prayer of each petition was announced. Mr. Baines, Sir GeorGe 
SrrickLanp, Mr. Turner, and other Liberal Members, presented peti- 
tions against the scheme. 

Duties oN Wooten Goovs. Mr. Cresswe_i moved for papers 
respecting the payment of duties on woollen goods exported to the 
United States smce 1815. From a statement made by Mr. Cresswell, 
id supported by Lord Sanpon, Mr. Hurv, and Mr. THornety, it 
ippeared that a considerable sum had been paid on the exportation of 
pllen goods to the United States, after an act had passed repealing 
se duties, of which act the complainants were ignorant. Obstacles 
ad been thrown in the way of obtaining repayment, which the parties 
whom Mr. Cresswell represented wished Parliament to remove. 

Mr. Povterr Tomson would produce the-papers; and it would 
appear that the case stated by Mr. Cresswell was of a most trumpery 
nature. He would resist any motion for the liquidation of the claims. 

Lord Sanpon said, this trumpery case was that of thirty of the first 
merchants in Liverpool—men of all parties. { 

Mr. Hurr said, no department required reform more than the Board 
of Customs. He supported the claim for repayment. 

Mr. THoRNELY spoke on the same side— 

Instead of the conduct of claimants being open to the charge of being trum- 
pery, the proceedings of those who had resisted the payment of these claims 
were trumpery in the extreme. The conduct both of the Treasury and the 
Government generally had been most unfair throughout the whole business. 

Mr. CRessWELL maintained that his case was indisputably good in 
the law and facts. Motion agreed to. 

RecistRATION OF Vorers. Mr. Grpson obtained leave to bring in a 
bill to prevent electors in England and Wales from losing their votes 
by removal from their dwellings after registration and before an 
election. 


Exportation oF Buiiion. Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop moved a series 
of resolutions, imputing the distress of the working classes to the con- 
traction of the currency consequent upon the exportation of gold to 
pay for corn; stating that the Bank of England had no power to pre- 
vent the difficulties ; and that the interference of Parliament was neces- 
sary. After a brief debate, the resolutions were negatived without a 
division. 

Tue Custopy or Inrants BILu was read a second time, and ordered 
to be “committed” on Wednesday the 12th of June. 

Breacu or Privitece. On Tuesday, after a desultory discussion, 
Mr. Benjamin Lovibond, a solicitor, was reprimanded by the Speaker, 
for appending certain signatures to a petition against the Parrett Navi- 
gation Bill. Mr. Lovibond said that he represented the parties whose 
names he had signed, conceiving himself authorized to do so. 

New Writs. On Tuesday, writs were ordered for Ludlow, in 
the room of Viscount Clive, now Earl Powis, and for Edinburgh, in 
the room of Mr. Abercromby, created, Baron Dunfermline. 

Tue Mepea Sream Fricare. In reply to a question put by Vis- 
count STRANGFORD, in the House of Lords on Thursday, the Earl of 
Munro said, he had received full particulars and a satisfactory explana- 
tion from Commodore Douglas of a collision between the Medea and a 
French ship of war, the Griffin. Lord Minto read the following letter 
from Commodore Douglas to Mr. Charles Wood— 

“* Medea, Bermuda, April 20, 1839. 

“Sir—I beg you to acquaint the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
that, on the morning of the 11th instant, at seven p.M., a vessel was discovered, 
supposed to be a slaver, standing along the land to the southward of Cuba. 
Our course was immediately altered, with the intention of boarding her; a gun 
was fired without shot, and after that a volley of blank cartridges was fired ; and 
as she did not shorten sail, the Medea stood after her, and on approaching her 
and hailing, found her to be a French brig-of-war. The se: separated a 
little, and wishing to inform him that all was settled at Vera Cruz, I ordered 
Commander Notts to approach him a second time; the vessels came in contact 
with each other, from the Medea not answering her helm so quickly as was ex- 

ected, when several shots were fired from the stranger, intended to cross our 


ws, which unfortunately wounded a seaman, Matthew neu whose leg | 


was afterwards amputated. The stranger proved to be the Griffin French 
brig-of-war, of 20 guns, from Brest, bound to Vera Cruz, and on the French 
commander, Captain Olliver, coming on board, he offered the most ample 
apology, and stated the reason of this firing was, that he conceived it seule 
that she might have been a Mexican vessel of war, as he had heard that several 








vessels had been fitted out in America to cruise against the French; 
very sincerely the unfortunate occurrence which had brought the yer.” 
contact with each other, and declared that he never intended to fire re 

one gun across our bows, but that his men disobeyed his orders and hee 
would inquire into their disobedience. > And ‘that be 
P. J. Doucras, 


“Tam, &c. 
Commodore and Commander-in.¢; 
“Charles Wood, Esq., Secretary of the Admiralty,” &c. a 


The Court. 


Tux Queen left Buckingham Palace on Monday, for Windsor ¢ 

In the carriage with her Majesty, were the Dutchess of Kent fo 
Prince and Princess of Leiningen. The Queen’s attendants who fol 
lowed the royal carriage, were Lady Lyttelton, Miss Pitt, Miss Spri : 
Rice, Mrs. George Campbell, Baroness Lehzen, Earl of Fingal] pring 
Keppel, and Colonel Buckley. Lady Flora Hastings went -- the 
Dutchess of Kent's attendant. 

On Tuesday, the Queen graced Ascot Races with her presence; and 
in the evening gave a ball at the Castle. ° 

The Countess of Albemarle, Mr. William Cowper, Lord Mo 
Lord Clarence Paget, Earl and Countess of Surry, and the Earl of 
March, arrived at the Castle on Wednesday. The Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue) and the Fourteenth Regiment of Dragoons were reviewed in 
the Home Park by the Grand Duke of Russia, who was on Visit to her 
Majesty : his Imperial Highness returned to London on Thursday, 

The Queen went to Ascot to see the race for the Cup on Thursdg 
Her Majesty was accompanied by a numerous and brilliant party from 
the Castle. She looked exceedingly well, and was warmly cheered, 

Viscount Melbourne left town for Windsor on ‘Tuesday afternoon, He 
went with the Queen to Ascot Heath on Thursday. 

The Queen and the Dutchess of Kent returned to Buckingham 
Palace yesterday afternoon, Lord Melbourne also arrived in tow 
from Windsor. 

It is mentioned in the Court Circular, that Sir James Clark has been 
in attendance at the Palace, in consequence of the illness of Pring 
Edward of Leiningen. 

It is said that the Queen Dowager will not hold drawing-rooms x 
Marlborough House, and will reside chiefly at Bushey. Lady Charles 
Poulett has been appointed Bedchamber-woman to her Majesty. 


The Metropolis. 

Great exertions were made by the Ministerial party in the City 
procure a full attendance of members at the Court of Common Council 
specially summoned, for Thursday, to address the Queen on her refusal 
to dismiss the Bedchamber-women. The following circular was sent 
round on Wednesday — 





“ Guildhall, May 2%, 

“ Dear Sir—It being understood that strong efforts are making to induce 
members to vote against the address to her Majesty, I am requested by anume- 
rous meeting of the requisitionists to urge your punctual attendance at the 
Court on Thursday next. 

“Tam, Sir, yours very truly, W. A. Peacock.” 

The Lord Mayor took his seat at twelve o’clock ; and the requisitions 
having been read, 

Mr. Ashurst moved the address. It expressed admiration of her 
Majesty’s conduct “in the trying circumstances in which she had been 
recently placed,” and a desire that her responsible advisers would in 
future, “ by a steady and progressive course of rational reform, com- 
mand the support of such a majority of her people and of the House 
of Commons, as will effectually prevent the recurrence of a crisis simi; 
lar to that in which her Majesty and the country have recently been 
involved.” In moving this address, Mr. Ashurst declared that he did 
not wish to aid either of the two factions in the House of Commons 
both of whom had justly forfeited the respect and confidence of the 
People. 

Mr. Norris seconded the motion. 

Mr. Anderton moved the previous question. He disapproved of the 
policy of meddling with matters which he thought had better be left t 
the ladies to settle— 

Whenever any mischief was going on, a woman was always at the bottom of 
it. Speaking for himself, he could say that he had never got into any mir 
chief but where it might be attributed toa woman. Suppose the Tores, ia- 
stead of the Whigs, had been in office for the last five or six years, and that 
the Whigs, on taking office, found Lady Lyndhurst, instead of the Marchioness 
of Normanby, the companion of the Queen, would not Lord Melbourne, with 
all his knowiedge of the female sex—[ Laughter, and cries of “ Order !” j= 
would not Lord Melbourne, he would ask, have wished to have removed I 
Lyndhurst? And what would have been the opinion of his Liberal 
had her Majesty shown the same firmness in such a case as she had shown 
now? He admired firmness in a female’as much as he did in any person; bit 
sometimes what was called firmness was obstinacy. What was the firmness of 
her Majesty’s grandfather, whose statue was at present behind the chair of the 
Lord Mayor? It was nothing more nor less than obstinacy, which Jost this 
country America, and threw us into an expensive war, the effects of which are 
still felt, 

He thought it would be wisest to send up an address to the Queen 
dismiss her Ministers, who had disappointed the expectations of the 
People, and and especially of the citizens of London. 

Sir Peter Laurie seconded the amendment; for the address was 2 
thing but an attempt to strengthen Ministers. 

Mr. Stevens supported the address. 

Alderman Brown attacked Ministers, especially for their attem 
“cut up” the privileges of the citizens of London. 

Deputy Corney, Mr. Bower, Sir William Heygate, 
bers, supported the amendment. Mr. Baylis, Mr. 
Mr. Lawrence, and Sir Matthew Wood, the address. 
clusion of the discussion, the Court became very disorderly. 
man Copeland said he “ felt ashamed of the whole discussion. 

A division was called for ; when there appeared— 

For the address— 
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For the previous ques tion— 





13 Aldermen. 
106 Common Councilmen. 
2 Tellers. 


121 
Majority against the address 46 


The inhabitants of the Ward of Cripplegate, with Sir Matthew Wood 
for their chairman, adopted an address to the Queen on Tuesday. 7 he 
titizens of Cripplegate “testified” that her Majesty had “nobly with- 
dood the despotic attempt of the Tories to deprive her of her un- 
doubted right to choose her associates and domestics.” 

The Pitt Club, not yet defunct, devoured their annual viands, and 
discharged the customary quantity of speech, at the London Tavern, on 
Saturday last. The leading Tories, of course, were not there ; but in 
the list of company we read the distinguished names of Kenyon, Eldon, 
Skelmersdale, and Farnham; then follow Neales, Joneses, Smiths, 
Rounds, &c. 

The members and friends of the National Society met at Willis’s 
Rooms on Tuesday. The Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. The 


gsembly was very numerous, and “highly respectable.” A large | 


proportion of those present were ladies; but the list of gentlemen, 
eomprising members of both Houses of Parliament, Whig as well as 
Tory, fills half a column of the Times. The principal speakers were 


the Earl of Chichester, the Bishop of London, Lord Abinger, the | 


Bishop of Salisbury, and Dr. Hock. We select a few extracts from the 

hes, to exhibit the feeling and temper of the assembly. Lord 
Chichester said— 

There were many admirable and Christian schools which did not enjoy the 


advantages bestowed on the schools attached to the Established Church; but | 
he was satisfied that the more experience they had of a good system of educa- | 


tion—by which he meant, the effective application of such means as it was the 

of that society to be in a condition to afford, by supplying able teachers 
i gest system of instruction—the more satisfied they would become of the 
importance of a epee plan of education. He had never dreamt that the 
advantages of such a system could have formed the subject of discussion in a 
eomtry like England. For in a country like theirs, where the majority of the 
population were of the Protestant faith, it was of the highest importance that the 
course of education should be based on the principles of that faith. It was a 


matter of great policy that the clergy of the Established Church should be | 


looked up to as the most responsible, and therefore as the safest, teachers of re- 
ligion in their schools. 

The Bishop of London strangely misrepresented the Government 
scheme. 

Entirely to separate religious instruction—that was, instruction in the Bible 


4 it was understood by the Church, from instruction in every other branch of 


knowledge, and to make the latter the main business of education, the subject 
@common interest, while the former was thrust into places and corners, and 
ws either taught with a vagueness and generality which destroyed its specific 
quilities as an instrument of truth and sanctification, or was committed to the 
¢asual and desultory inculcation of teachers not concerned with the main pro- 
cess of education at large,—what was that, he would ask, but to degrade re- 
ligion from its just supremacy, to debase and disparage the pearl of great price, 
‘tndto accustom those who were the objects of instruction to regard the best 
instruction of all, that of religion, with indifference and contempt ? 

Lord Abinger spoke like a bigoted Churchman— 

Ifreligion were an essential part of education, it must necessarily follow 
that in every Christian community religion ought to form a part of that educa- 
tin. Ifthey spoke of national education, what was it, he would ask, unless 
combined with national religion? He had no objection to any man, be his 
religion what it might, educating his children, whether Methodists or Dis- 
senters, in any manner they thought proper, and without molestation or the 
least prevention ; but when they spoke of a nation administering the means of 
education upon principles not in unison with the Church of England, then 
they were called upon to assist in endeavouring to reject any other than that 
ofthe combined religion of the country. It appeared to him, therefore—and 
he took that opportunity of saying it—that a nation which fostered and went 
out of its way to inculcate knowledge to those who dissented from the Esta- 
blished religion, did not wisely expend its means. He did not conceive it to 

‘necessary part of toleration that they should expend the public funds for 
educating the enemies of our Established Church. 

The Bishop of Salisbury stated some of the results of the National 
Society’s exertions— 

. That Society, since its first establishment, had been the means of calling 
into existence nearly 7,000 schools, in which there were in immediate con- 
nexion with itself nearly 600,000 scholars. And in stating that, he was stating 
aaly a small portion of what it was enabled to effect. ‘The results were effected 
rye through the agencies which had been put into operation by the Society. 
Ithad set a good example; for there was at that moment in existence, founded 
on the same principles, and carrying into effect with equal efficiency and with 
the same end, 17,341 schools, giving a religious and Christian education in con- 
fornity with the principles of the Established Church to upwards of 1,000,000 
dren of our poorer brethren. 

(The Morning Chronicle is sceptical as to these numbers— 

“It is asserted that the Society educates in its own schools nearly 600,000 
fon ie and that on the same principles, and under the same control, educa- 
in E — extended to above one million. Now the total number of children 

‘ ngland and W ales, from eight to twelve years of age, is estimated by Mr. 
al — at only 1,350,000. And this number includes all ranks in society, 

rations in religion, and all diversities of locality. The National 
pes y has, therefore, rather overshot the mark: it must reckon infants and 

"Y08 in its calculation.” 

Ag Reverend Mr. Burgess of Chelsea, at a recent public meeting, 
€up the million with 400,000 Sunday scholars. ] 
te ". Hook, Archdeacon Bather, Lord Barrington, and Baron Alder- 

.» Were the other speakers; but their orations do not require par- 
ticular notice, 

Wein Parishioners of St. Mary’s, Newington, in public meeting on 

®dnesday, passed resolutions expressing “ peculiar satisfaction” that 

— had resolved “to propose a system of national education in 
tance with the sacred rights of conscience.” 


Th 


iv i of Queen's Bench yesterday gave judgment in the case of 
pao le versus Hansard. It was to this effect—that while Parliament 
Privileged in all that takes place within its walls, and can publish 





| although the winner of the Epsom Derby added its namesake of Ascot to his 











documents for the use of its Members, its privilege does not extend to 
the publication of proceedings, and sale of them to the public; and 
therefore Hansard, the defendant in this case, could not plead in bar to 
the action brought against him by Stockdale, that he acted under the 
authority of the House of Commons. 


A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle states, that the subserip- 
tion*in London towards erecting a monument to the memory of Muir 
and Palmer amounts to 700/.; and that the fund with interest is in- 
vested, until about 300/. more is received, in order to enable the Com- 
mittee “ to execute their trust as they are anxious to do.” 

Mrs. Stammers, wife of a barrister, hung herself with a cord to a 
beam of the kitchen, on Sunday morning. The motive for this suicide 
is not mentioned. 

On Sunday morning, Sergeant- Major Sheppard, of the second batta- 
lion of the Royal Foot Artillery, stationed at Woolwich, was murdered 
by George Willis, a private under his command. Willis, who was a 
slovenly soldier, had been reprimanded by Sheppard for disorderly ap- 
pearance on parade; and on Sunday, being much exasperated, he 
loaded his rifle, and shot Sheppard in the back, before the regiment. 
He allowed himself to be seized without the least resistance ; saying— 
‘** Damn it, I’ve done for him; I’ve shot him.” On Tuesday, all the 
facts were stated to a Coroner’s Jury, and the prisoner was committed 
for trial on the charge of “wilful murder.” He is under thirty years 
of age. Sheppard was nearly fifty, and has left a large family. 

On Thursday evening, one man was killed, and two were dreadfull 
scalded, by the bursting of a boiler on board the steam-boat Archi- 
medes, lying in the East India Dock. 





The BWrobinees. 

Ascot Races commenced on Tuesday. The Queen, with a splendid 

party from Windsor Castle, was present. The weather was very fine, 

and the sport excellent. The Ascot Derby Stakes were won by the 

winner of the Epsom Derby, Bloomsbury, beating The Corsair, Ma- 
cremma, and others ; as per annexed report— 

The Ascot Derby Stakes, of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft.; for three years old colts, 
Sst. 6lb.; fillies, 8st. 3lb.; the winuer of the Derby 5b. extra. Swinley Post in. 
(17 Subs.) 

Mr. W. Ridsdale’s Bloomsbury (51b. extra) .........+..+-(Rogers) 1 
Lord Lichfield’s bl. c. The Corsair.......... Netn ebaioan Gas es 
Lord Exeter’s ch, f. Macremma........-.++00+ Matinee ewien Spe geen 
5to lon Bloomsbury. The Corsair eut out the work, or rather the play, for 

Was not, until they entered the straight running, where Bloomsbury challe 

the pace became something like a racing one. ‘The contest home was interesti 






it was not without a taste of the whip; he won by half a length. Macremma was 

nowhere. 

The running on Thursday was good, and the course well ;attended- 

The principal race was for— 

The Gold Cup, value 300 sovercigus, by subscription of 20 sovereigns each, with 200 
added {trom the Fund. Three years, 6st. 101b.; four years, 8st. 5ib.; five years, 9st.; 
six years and aged, 9st. 3lb. Mares and gelidings allowed 3ib, About two miles and 
ahalf. (19 Subs.) = : 

Hon. Captain Berkeley’s Caravan, 5 years.....+.+++»(Robingon) 2 

Mr. Thorvhill s St. Francis, 4 veare |. 2 


Sewer tthe eeereeeees vee 





Colonel Peel's Ton, 4 Fears. ......6 ° 
Colonel Peel's The Dey of Algiers, 3 years... .. eccccecee 
Betting - 5 to 4 on St. Francis, 3 to l agst. Caravan, 5 to 1 agst. The Dey of Algiers, 
and 8 to l ayst. lon, Caravan made first running, but on reaching the distanee dropped 
into the second place, and allowed St. Francis to go on with it at a good pace; we did 
not perceive any change of position till they reached the last turn, where The Dey of 
A'giers showed in front; he soon dropped off, however, leaving lon to vindicate the 
honour of the stable. This he attempted at the old betting stand, and so far suecess- 
fully, that he lived with St. Francis till within thirty or forty yards of the chair, when 
Caravan popped in between the two, and after a good race with St. Francis, won by 
three parts of a length, The pace was not by any means first-rate for the last mile. 
Intelligence has been received of the loss of seven vessels belonging 
to Dundee, Aberdeen, Montrose, and Sunderland, in the gulf of Riga, 
on the 23d, 24th, and 25th of April. From the account in the Aberdeen 
Constitutional, it would seem that the ice closed in upon the vessels and 
squeezed them to pieces. The crews appear to have escaped. 





Meetings to address the Queen, in commendation of her Majesty’s 
refusal to concede Sir Robert Peel’s demands, have been held, since our 
last report, at Taunton, Devonport, Deal, Southampton, Colchester, 
Worcester, Winchester, Beverley, Knaresborough, and Richmond. 

The Devonport Town-Council have adopted an address, containing 
some compliments to the Queen, but dealing very unceremoniously 
with her Whig Ministers, whom her Majesty is advised, in tolerably 
plain terms, to dismiss. This is a specimen 

“ We hope your Majesty will not fail to perceive, that to a blind perseve~ 
rance in a course of timid and temporizing policy, may be attributed not only 
the fall of a Government once possessed of overwhelming power, but the con- 
sequent attempt at encroachment on your Majesty’s prerogative, which has 
been so successfully and nobly resisted. * * * Let us hope that, warned 
by recent events, your Majesty may be graciously pleased to place your confi- 
dence in energetic statesmen, who will abandon vain attempts to conciliate 
irreconcileable foes— who will not alienate their best friends by an unqualified 
condemnation of Liberal measures,” &c. &c. 

[ We wish the Whigs joy of such loyal addresses as these. ] 

The Earl of Durham, with the Members for Devonport, are to pre= 
sent the address. An address adopted at a town meeting is to be pre- 
sented by Lord Durham alone; the Whig Members being excluded, to 
the infinite mortification of their partisans. 








The simultaneous meetings of the Chartists have everywhere turned 
out adecided failure. Kersal Moor meeting was to have been attended 
by 500,000, and'was to lead to the most astounding results: we have 
seen various accounts of the meeting, and the highest estimate of the 
number is that of the Manchester Courier, which estimates the numbers 
present “at most 15,000 "—other accounts estimate the numbers vari- 
ously from 5,000 to 10,000. The Birmingham Journal say’ of the 
meeting in that town, that “ it was a miserable failure.” The Sunder- 
land Herald says of the meeting on the Town-moor of that place, that 
the men, women, and children present, might be about 10,000, but that 
the Chartists were at no time more than four hundred; the rest being, 
“ like ourselves, amused spectators of a somewhat diverting comedy, 
got up to gratify the vanity of a small number of political performers.” 
—Morning Chronicle. 
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Mr. Bernal, M.P. for Rochester, has given great offence to his Minis- 
terial friends by refusing to vote on the West India Bill. Mr. Bernal 
is a great West India proprietor himself.—Kentish Paper. [Mr. Bernal 
acted as an honest man, and not like a House of Commons jobber: 
being an interested party, he declined voting in his own cause. } 

It is said, that in the event of a general election, Feargus O'Connor 
‘intends to contest the borough of Birmingham. 

P. J. Budworth, Esq., has announced his intention of coming forward 
as a candidate for the borough of Sandwich, in the event of a vacancy. 
Mr. Budworth is the son of an Essex gentleman of large fortune, and 
closely allied to several of the most distinguished families in the Peer- 
zage.— Canterbury Journal. 

Mr. Wigram, Queen’s Counsel, the Chancery barrister, has been 
called on by a deputation of the people of Leominster to suffer himself 
‘to be put again in nomination as a candidate to represent that borough 
in Parliament.— Worcester Chronicle. 

It is stated to be the intention of a body of the electors of Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, in the event of a dissolution of Parliament, to invite Sir 
Robert William Horton to offer himself as a candidate. Sir Robert re- 
presented this borough previously to his appointment to the Governor- 
ship of Ceylon.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

A report has been got up, and diligently circulated during the week, 
with what design it is not difficult to guess, that in the event of an elec- 
tion which cannot be far distant, Lord Henniker will decline to offer 
himself as a candidate for the future representation of East Suffolk. 
We have his Lordship’s own authority explicitly to contradict the re- 
port.—Jpswich Journal. 

Mr. Godson, M.P. for Kidderminster, will be strenuously opposed at 
any future election by a gentleman of Constitutional and Liberal poli- 
tics.— Worcester Chronicle. 

In addition to the candidates who, it is said, are to come forward for 
Bath in the case of an election, Captain Scobel is mentioned.—Bath 
Chronicle. 


Ata Congregation held on Tuesday, at Cambridge, the following 
grace was proposed to the Senate—‘ To petition the House of Com- 
“mons not to give their sanction and support to a plan of education 
which has been recently laid before them, being contained in minutes of 
proceedings by a Committee of the Privy Council.” On its being put 

the vote, there appeared—in the White Hood Ilouse, Placet, 37, 

lacet, 9, majority, 28; Black Hood House, Placet, 22, Non- 
8, majority, 14. 

t a meeting of the East Kent Baptist Association, held at Canter- 
bury on Tuesday, the following resolutions, among others, were 
passed— 

“That this meeting regards with surprise and indignation the pretensions 
lately put forth on behalf of the clergy of the Established Church, duladag for 
that body the exclusive right to educate the children of the people of England ; 
that the folly and arrogance of such pretensions would consign them to silent 
contempt, were it not that measures are already in progress to carry into effect, 


aii Gn extensive scale, the plans of their advocates; and that therefore it is the 


bounden duty of Protestant Dissenters to exert themselves to the utmost in 
defence of liberal and comprehensive principles. 

“That, holding in just abhorrence che pernicious heresy of baptismal regene- 
vation, as taught in the Catechism of the Church of England, and inculcated on 
all children attending schools sanctioned by the clergy of that Church, this 
‘meeting earnestly recommends the churches and congregations included in this 
association, to unite with other Dissenters in establishing schools for all, on 
the principles of the British and Foreign School Society, or where that is im- 
practicable, to secure, by some other means, the education of the children under 
their care or control, that they may be preserved from the baneful influence of 
anti- Scriptural doctrine, and from the habit of systematic falsehood, which thee 
use of the aforesaid formulary would necessitate. 

“hat ds no plan of education can be justly termed ‘national,’ which does 
not provide for the instruction of all, without partiality or compromise, this 
meeting deprecates the employment of the public money for educational pur- 
poses, on any principle at variance with the entire equality of all religious 
denominations.” 

{This reminds us of Warburton’s famous saying—“ Orthodoxy is my 
doxy, and heterodoxy is another man’s doxy.” What the Church 
teaches as saving faith, the Kentish Baptists denounce as “anti-Scrip- 
tural” and “systematic falsehood.” ] 

The Reverend James Aspinall, of Liverpool, has been presented to the 
Rectory of Althorpe, Lincolnshire, vacant by the removal of the Reve- 
rend W. Lacey to Allhallows. 

Lord Western has thrown outa challenge to any South Down breeder 
to show against his Anglo-Merino sheep at the next exhibition of the 
East Essex Agricultural Association at Colchester. 





A court-martial was held at the Marine Barracks, Chatham, last 
week, on a drummer named Dine, for disobedience of orders in having 
refused to carry his sword. The excuse was, that it was against his re- 
ligion to take up arms, he having become a member of the Society of 
Friends. Many of the Quakers from Rochester attended, and assisted 
him in his defence. The Court found him guilty, and sentenced him 
to three months’ hard labour.— Maidstone Gazette. 

On Monday week, Mr. William Tinmouth, formerly of Bishopwear- 
mouth, innkeeper, was released from Durham prison, after having suf- 
fered incarceration in that place for nearly nineteen years, for non-pay- 
ment of a penalty to the Excise. 


SCOTLAND. 
An active canvass for the representation of Edinburgh is going on. At 
a meeting of about 150 Liberals, held on Thursday sennight at the 
Merchants’ Hall, a letter from Mr. Abercromby, containing a resigna- 
tion of his seat for Edinburgh, was read. Mr. Abercromby said he had 





‘taken the earliest opportunity of acquainting his constituents with his 


determination to resign, and then preached a little in the following 
strain— 

“The intention of the Legislature in passing the Reform Bill was to give 
real power to the People, and that that power should be freely and honestly 
exercised. You have fulfilled the intentions of the Legislature. You regarded 
the elective franchife as a power that was to be used for the benefit of the 





same clear and honest course, it is probable that much of the present aj 
tent, and many of the difficulties in which the country is involyed ‘scon. 
been avoided. The efficiency and virtue of the Reform Bill mj ie ed ave 
been fairly tried. We should not then have scen large pat go bare 
undermining respect for public principle by secking to seduce Pt yactol.. 
portion of that people which it was the desire of the Legislatur Corrupt x 
and elevate by intrusting them with the clective franchise. We fe i 
have seen a House of Commons returned by the free and unbi eit then 
the people, which would have given to that party in the state which te 
to be the object of their preference such a majority as would hay, 
them to have conducted the Government with energy and effect,” © ecabled 
The meeting, after some discussion and demur, resolved to invite Mp 
Thomas Babington Macaulay to become a candidate to Succeed Mp. 
Abercromby. 7 
_ Mr. Macaulay addressed a large meeting of Liberals, on Wednesday 
in the Assembly Rooms, George Street. The Lord Provost was in 4 
chair; and in the list of those present we read the familiar p, * 
Craig, Lauder, Hamilton, Dalyell, Black, Tait, Iy Pica | 
io) ’ ’ yeu, » Lait, Ivory, Aytoun and 
Moncrieff. Mr, Macaulay commenced his speech by expressing thank 
for the gratifying invitation he had received; and professing a stro : 
interest in the prosperity of “ the most beautiful of British cities” 
“ the ancient and noble capital of our land.” With respect to politcal 
principles, generally speaking, he could say that his had undergone no 
change, since, in 1831 and 1832, he supported the illustrious leader of 
the Whig party, Earl Grey. He then proceeded to declare his Opinions 
on particular questions. He spoke at great length on the Ballot, of 
which he declared himself the supporter, and descanted on the evils of 
intimidation and bribery. He was in favour of Quinquennial Panlig. 
ments; and of the franchise fixed by the Reform Act, though he 
thought the registration system might be amended, and the Rate. 
paying clauses “ amended, or altogether removed.” On these points 
Mr. Macaulay’s remarks were very flat and commonplace, He 
then, amidst loud cheers and “ partial disapprobation,” declarat 
that he should go to Parliament “ determined to support Lord Med-. 
bourne’s Government.” He did not deny that Ministers had committed 
great faults; but, on the whole, looking to the past, he thought them 
entitled to praise, and looking to the future, he felt confident that they 
would still better deserve support. He dwelt for some time on the 
superiority of administration to legislation in politics; epecially in Ire. 
land, where everybody, from Mr. O'Connell to Colonel Conolly, would 
declare that “ all depends upon the hands in which the Administrative 
Government is placed.” After some lamentation over the weakness of 
the Government, whose situation in Parliament had changed sadly for 
the worse since he left them, Mr. Macaulay delivered a piece of decla- 
mation in praise of Whig principles and Whig statesmen— 

“ Whatever has been done for the amelioration of the condition of the peo- 

ple, for the modification of the penal laws, has been all done by that party jand 
of that party, I repeat, I am a member. I look back with pride on all ig 
many struggles and flashes of glory—on all its career in the advancement of 
human freedom and happiness ; and I have seen it struggling with many difh- 
culties, but still fighting the good fight, with leaders in whose veins glowed the 
blood cf the champions and martyrs of the cause of frecdom. To that party I 
am attached. Delusion may triumph, but the triumphs of delusion are bat 
fora day. We may be defeated, but our principles will, I am convinced, 
gain fresh strength from defending them. But be that as it may, my 
taken, and while one shred of the old banner is flying by that banner will Tat 
least be found. The good cld cause, as Sydney walled it on the scaffold, may 
be vanquished or victoriou’—insulted or boldly triumphant—the good old cause 
is still the good eld cause with me. Whether in or out of Pagliament—whether 
speaking with that authority which always belongs to the representative of this 
great and enlightened community, or expressing the humbler sentiments of s 
private citizen—I will to the last maintain inviolate my fidelity to inet 
which, though they may be borne down for a time—borne down by seriseless 
clamour—are yet strong with the strength and immortal with the immortality 
of truth; and which, however they may be misunderstood or misrepresented by 
contemporaries, will assuredly find sympathy, justice, and admiration, from 3 
better age. Gentlemen, I have to thank you for your attentive hearing, and 
to assure you, whether my opinions may or may not entitle me to your fran, 
chises, I trust that the candour with which I have expressed them will at leat 
entitle me to your esteem.” 
A resolution, that Mr. Macaulay is a fit and proper person to repre 
sent Edinburgh in Parliament, was moved by Mr. Cadell, seconded by 
Sir T. D. Lauder, and carried by acclamation ; after Mr. Macaulay had 
been eatechized by a Dr. Glover, the character of whose queries will 
be seen from the following specimen 

“ Are you prepared to vote twenty millions of money for the education of +4 
people of Scotland, England, and Ireland, in parish-schools, where sort 
any denomination should be allowed to enter, and where the Bible should 
the only religious book used ? ” , 
The Edinburgh Tories have had a meeting, but the result of their 
consultation has not been been published. ! 
The Radical electors of Edinburgh met on Tuesday, at the W 
Rooms; Mr. Aytoun in the chair. The following observations 
the Chairman elicited loud applause— . 
“If the character of the Whigs, as Liberal Ministers, has been 1 ad 
the insidious aid afforded them by their political rivals, their chara 7 ron 
been altogether ruined by the sycophantish support they have receiv’ No 
their thick and thin partisans—the black-white keepers out of the rene : 
more good ean be expected from the Whigs until the People change Kee 
them their tone and their conduct. Instead of the silly cuckoo notes i hi 
out the Tories—don’t divide the Liberal party—sink minor differet “: ‘/ 
—which means, let the Whigs behave in whatever manner they | eed 
People, as their abject vassals, must never dare to manifest their Pere tet 
tion of them; instcad of this, let the rallying-ery be ¢ measures not age? if 
the People declare ‘Such and such measures we consider pager yg Bee 
you, the Ministers, will not do your best to carry them, we will a a out, 
and your candidates at every election; we will do our best to pia aa 
whatever may be the consequence, and whoever may be your sucess pot also, 
if your successors will not pass those measures, why, we will turn the iy eal 
until we get a Government to our mind.’ Let us but en a ttl the 
straightforward, common-sense line of conduct, and we will a hands to 
People, united and determined, have sufficient power 1 their es measures 
cause to be carricd peacefully, legally, and constitutionally, ype of the 
the great majority are agreed upon as necessary to promote the weltar sections 
country. Let us act in this manner, and we shall soon have the abit ; 
of the aristocratic party bidding against other for popular favour - ‘aie imae 
and as the Whigs are, without doubt, composed of the mest = twe years 
terials, it is likely that they will bid the highest. Liad the People; 
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ted this course, the Whigs would have been still in power; but, in- 
1 ing regarded as they now are, a mere section of the Conservative 
ttering upon their seats—their Ministerial existence not worth three 


7 orchase—they would have been enjoying the full strength and confi- 


2 
ence g popular support.” 
It-was resolved to invite Mr. Sharman Crawford to contest the re- 
tation of Edinburgh with the Whig candidate; on the under- 
are on the part of the Chartists, that he would support Universal 
oa « Mr. Tait was present, and took part in the proceedings at 
«meeting ; but from the following remarks in the June number of 
quit's Magazine, it would seem that there is little prospect of opposing 
Whig jobbers with success in Edinburgh or Leith— 
«dinburgh and Leith seem destined to remain, as they have been since the 
ng of the Reform Act, Government nomination burghs, and always to be 
pass od by placemen or pensioners. Leith, every one is satisfied, will 
always afford @ seat to the Lord Advocate of the day, be he Whig or Tory ; 
a Fdinburgh can only be represented by Members in the confideace of Go- 
yerament. Has Edinburgh really gained any thing by the Reform Act? Were 
ops not as well managed in the time of William Dundas, except that 
Tones and not Whigs, were the recipients of the ase yd What imaginable 
‘m has Macauley—not the really useful Macauley of the Police Board, but 
he other, he who has been feathering his nest in India—on the constituency 


of Edinbargh ?” 


At Dumfries, on the 23d, a meeting was held to address the Queen 
en her “late noble and constitutional conduct, when placed in a situa- 
tion of the most trying difficulty.” The Chartists mustered in force ; 
and Mr, Bell, on their behalf, moved an addition to the first compli- 
mentary resolution— 

#This meeting further recommend, that her Majesty call to her councils 
men willing to take into their immediate consideration the principles contained 
in the National Petition.” 

Mr. Andrew Wardrop seconded the amendment. 

The Lord Provost called upon Mr. Wardrop to say whether all on 
hisside of the room were inhabitants of Dumfries. 

Mr, Wardrop could not say, but he would maintain that inhabitants 
of Maxwelltown, who resided in Dumfries, were entitled to vote. 

A division took place. The Provost thought the numbers were 
equal, but as Mr. Wardrop could not say that his supporters were all 
dwellers in Dumfries, he should decide that the resolution was carried. 
He soon afterwards left the chair, and the Chartists’ resolutions were 
earried. 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland closed its session 
en Monday. The reader is already acquainted with the Assembly’s 
decision on the point of law involved in the celebrated Auchterarder 
ese, The Glasgow Argus thinks that the proceedings will “ contribute 

werfully to emancipate the mind of Scotland from priestly thraldom.” 

e able journalist thus expatiates— 

“Acorporate body, the Kirk of Scotland, has, by the vote of its highest 
(Court, at the close of the debate on the Auchterarder question, placed itself in 
apattitude of rebellion. It has refused to obey the js 5 of the Supreme 
Lourt of Justice. The Judges have decided that the Reverend Mr. Young is 
the rightful claimant of the benefice of Auchterarder, It is reported that Dr. 
Chalmers ‘ argued in favour of giving the temporalities to Mr. Young,’ but 
atthe same time that ‘ they should refuse to ordain him to the charge of the 

ish’ ‘This is a paltry evasion. The Doctor knows, and the majority that 
voted with him knows, that, in the words of Erskine—‘ Since the Revolution, 
ajudicial act of admission by the Presbytery, proceeding either upon a pre- 
sentation, or upon a call from the heritors and elders, or upon their own jus 
detolutum, completes the ministcr’s right to the benefice.’ Mr. Young’s right 
tothe bencfice of Auchterarder is incomplete without ordination ; and yet the 
Ohurch, while hypocritically professing willingness to give him the temporali- 
ties, declares that it will not give him that without which he cannot obtain the 
temporalities. ‘This poor and pitiful evasion will not be endured. 

“Nor does the Church rest contented with secking to evade obedience to 
the law by a quibble. It avows that it only assumes an interim position, until, 
hy ‘application to the Legislature, it can obtain a civil sanction to the Veto 
Act, or something better.’ Acknowledging the law to be against it, the 
Church condescendingly promiscs not to resist it actively ; it will merely op- 
pose passive resistance, till such time as the Legislature obeys its command to 
remodel the Jaw according to its wishes. 

“Nor ean the Church longer pretend, as for a time it hypocritically pre- 
tended, thet this opposition to the law is offered out of regard to the liberties 
@ the people. Dr. Chalmers has thrown aside that mask. ‘ It was,’ said he, 
‘undoubtedly the right of the people to have a voice in the appointment of a 
pastor, and it was equally the right of the patron or landlord to make the ap- 
pontment ; and then it was the province of the Church to give effect to it, 
And again—* Jt belonged to the Church to judge of the fitness of the presentee, 
and according to that judyment either to receive or reject him. “The resistance 
offered to the law of the land—the haughty claim preferred to have that law 
altered at the bidding of the Church—all this has ir its object the assertion, 
not of the rights of the Patron, not of the rights of the People, but of the do- 
mation of the Church. In the Church—in ‘the Church,’ as implying a 
select body contradistinguished from ‘ the People’—in the Clergy, in short, is 
tobe vested the uncontrolled power of distributing the powers and the emolu- 
ments attaching to the Gerien office. 

“The attitude of resistance to the civil power assumed by the Church on 

$8 occasion has already driven more than one of her Conservative ruling 


} 


éilers to throw up their offices. The frank admission that the domination of 


the clergy, not the freedom of the laity in communion with the Church, is the 
Object contended for, will open the eyes of the Liberals. There has not been a 
more daring or arrogant blow for priestly domination struck since the days of 
Hildebrasid.” 3 
The Earl of Dalhousie is one of the “ ruling elders” alluded to by 
the Glasgow Argus. 
According to the Edinburgh Observer, the session of these holy men 
ma tumult, on Monday night— 
“We may venture to affirm, after many years observation of the proceedings 
that venerable court, we have rarely witnessed any thing more painful than 
Coarse and indecorous occurrences of the night. Order was out of the 
uestion ; and nothing can be imagined more similar to the confusion than 
What occurred at the Radical mecting in the Waterloo Rooms much abont the 
Sane time: and if our detailed report should prove unsatisfactory, our apology 
must be, that the scene was one of chaos, not one sentence of many speeches 
t were uttered being audible. A great deal of important business was 
over, of which hereafter we may take notice. here was a division, 
too, on the question—whether or not the report on the Veto regulations should 
“pproved; or, if the regulations should be transmitted with orders to carry 
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them into effect in all undisputed cases, but to suspend the Act where a ques- 
tion may arise? The latter was carried, by 127 votes to 89; and when Dr. 
Cook entered his dissent, a storm arose which we verily thought would have 
blown up the roof of the Tron Kirk. It is difficult to describe a tempest— 
especially of nonsense—and we have no time to indulge in poetry. The thing 
is over—for a time.” 

The Glasgow papers mention a sort of riot—though not differing 
materially from the fierce character of Scottish mirth on occasions of 
public festivity—which took place on the Queen’s birthday— 

“Thursday (week) having been appointed for the celebration of her Ma- 
jesty’s birth, the soldiers in garrison here fired a feu de joie in honour of the 
occasion, and the shops were pretty generally closed during the afternoon 
along the principal streets, while flags and branches of trees decorated the 
windows of the extra loyal. ‘There was a boat-race on the Clyde betwixt six 
and seven, which attracted a considerable crowd, and the evening was closed 
with greatly more than an average display of squibs, crackers, and blackguard- 
ism. Many of the citizens were struck and grossly abused in the vicinity of 
the Cross, the common method of annoyance being to tear their coats to pieces 
and destroy their hats. A great number of rioters were apprehended, some of 
whom, on being taken to the office, were found to have their pockets filled with 
stones. About half-past ten o’clock, two hundred miscreants, armed with 
stobs, marched up from the Green with furious cries, for the purpose of creat= 
ing a disturbance. Seeing that real danger was now very probable, Captain 
Miller, with a strong force, rushed in and succeeded in capturing about two 
cart-loads of the weapons, amidst the cheers of the more peacably-disposed 
portion of the crowd: we are sorry to state, however, that he received a severe 
wound near the eye with a stone during the affair. The Magistrates, Dean of 
Guild, and some of the Commissioners of Police, were in attendance in the 
office during the evening, assisting with their advice. Many of the officers were 
severely struck and maletreated. Their conduct altogether is‘described as 
having been most cool and determined. A great number of the public lamps 
in Gallowgate and London Street have been broken.” 





Miscellaneous. 


Tuesday’s Gazette announces that Mr. Abercromby has been created 
Baron Dunfermline, of Dunfermline, in the county of Fife. 

Mr. G. S. Stafford Jerningham has been appointed Secretary of Le- 
gation to the Court of Spain. 

Mr. William Russell, the new Accountant-General of the Court of 
Chancery, in the room of the late William George Adam, Esq., is son 
of Lord William Russell, and nephew to the Duke of Bedford. The 
emoluments of the office fluctuate, but it is understood to be one of the 
most lucrative connected with the Court of Chancery. Mr. Russell is 
a barrister of about twelve years’ standing, and is married to a daughter 
of Lady Charlotte Bury.—Morning Herald. 


The Tory papers allege that the Queen was not well received at 
Windsor. <A correspondent of the Morning Herald reports, that he 
stationed himself at the commencement of the Long Walk, directly op- 
posite the principal entrance of the Castle— 

“ At this point there might have been from 150 to 170 persons assembled, 
consisting principally of nursery-maids with children in arms, forty or fifty idle 
boys, half a score of gipsies ‘down for the races,’ and a dozen or two of pri- 
vates of the Forty-fifth lounging about in their undress. ‘Thé respectable por- 
tion of the public at this spot (which is considered the point of attraction upom 
the arrival of the Sovereign) numbered less than twenty. Upon the approach 
of her Majesty, not a hat was taken off, not a handkerchief waived, not a cry 
was heard, until one of the recruits of the Forty-fifth sung out ‘The Queen! 
Hurrah!’ This cry was caught up by the little dirty boys in his immediate 
circle, aad that was the only response which broke upon the ear. Her Majesty 
looked sad, sullen, discontented, and disappointed. Her cool reception had evi- 
dently affected her. She was very pale, and appeared desirous of hiding her 
fuce beneath her parasol. It was truly most painful to witness the Sovereign 
of England aot in so lamentable a position as that of entering her royal re- 
sidence at Windsor ungrected, and almost unrecognized. As her Majesty pro~ 
ceeded through Park Street and High Street, up Castle Hill, the same quietude 
and coldness prevailed. Indeed, it is reported that when the Queen alighted 
at the Castle and retired to her chamber, she burst into tears, overcome with 
disappointment. . 

“On Tuesday, at about half-past twelve o’clock, her Majesty, accompanied 
by her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Kent, the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Russia, Prince William Henry of the Netherlands, the Prince and Princess of 
Leiningen, and a numerous retinue, left the Castle for the race-course, pro- 
ceeding down Castle Hill, through the town, to the Long Walk. At the en- 
trance very few persons had stationed themselves, and these received the Queen 
with perfect quietness. Some 200 or 300 persons were in the Long Walk, but 
as the splendid cortége passed along ‘they gazed, but spoke not:’ her Majesty 
was not greeted with a single cheer. The Queen looked better than she did on 
her arrival yesterday, but still there were dejection and disappointment in her 
countenance.” 

A correspondent of the Standard says that Lord Melbourne was 
hooted at Ascot on Thursday, though in the Royal cortége. He was 
assailed with cries of “ Baa!” and shouts were heard of “’'The Queen, 
but no Melbourne!” 

The Liverpool Chronicle, in a paragraph copied into all the London 
daily papers, says that at the last ball at Buckingham Palace, the Queen 
eave “a most cordial shake of the hand to Lady Peel, as if anxious 
to prove that her political sentiments did not interfere with her private 
feelings.” [According to Whig reports, intended to be eulogistic, the 
young Queen is already very “ clever” in all court-craft. J 









The Russian Grand Duke has sent 300/. to the Duke of Rutland as 
his subscription to the Wellington Memorial. 

The Marquis of Dalmatia, Soult’s son, will probably succeed Count 
Sebastiani as Ambassador from France to this country. 

The Prince and Princess Doria and suite are expected every day in 
London, on their way to Alton Towers. Two beautiful carriages have 
been built for them in town, and much English furniture has been 
already despatched to the sumptuous palaces of the Doria family at 
Rome and Genoa. All the splendid jewels of this illustrious house 
have been remounted for the Princess Doria, late Lady Mary Talbot ; 
who will wear the accumulated gems of many centuries, and become 
mistress of the most magnificent set of jewels in Europe. The size 
and beauty of some of the diamonds and other stones are extraordi- 
nary.—Morning Post. 
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Letters from Florence, dated the 19th ultimo, announce the death of 
Caroline Murat, ex-Queen of Naples, after a painful illness of sixty 
days. The Commerce says that she had the consolation of dying in the 
arms of her brother, Jerome Bonaparte, her daughter, and son-in-law. 

The Secretary of Don Miguel has shot himself, accidentally, near 
Rome, in loading his fowling-piece. 

The weather has been, till within these few days, unseasonably cold 
in this country and in France, There was a heavy fall of snow at 
Greenoble on the 17th of May. 





The clergymen of one of the chapels-of-ease belonging to the parish 
of St. Pancras, immediately after his sermon on Sunday, and before the 
concluding prayer, read, in the pulpit, a petition which, it seems, is in- 
tended to be presented to Parliament against the bill introduced by Go- 
vernment on the subject of education. The sermon contained a bitter 


and intemperate invective against the measure, and an earnest exhorta- | 


tion to sign the petition. A large placard was exhibited during divine 
service, and also at the end of it, near the door of the chapel, informing 
the public that the petition was lying in the chapel for signature.— 
Correspondent of the Globe. 


OSTSCRIPT. 


The Earl of Winciisea last night undertook a duty which under 
ordinary circumstances would have been performed by the recognized 
leader of the Opposition. He put questions to Lord Melbourne, in- 
tended to elicit a definite statement of the policy of his revived Admi- 
nistration, and of the measures he was prepared to adopt in the existing 
condition of affairs, Domestic, Foreign, and Colonial; which Lord 
Winchilsea considered to be pregnant with danger and causes of alarm. 
As Lord Melbourne had distinetly stated that he quitted office because 
he no longer possessed the confidence of Parliament to the extent necessary 
to enable him to carry on the Government with honour to the Crown 
and security to the country, Lord Winchilsea wished to know under 
what circumstances he now undertook the management of affairs ? 
Had there been an abandonment of principle on the part of the sup- 
porters of the Government; or had Lord Melbourie abandoned any of his 
principles ? 

Viscount Me.sourne replied, that he had already related to 
the House the circumstances under which he had resumed oflice,—cir- 
cumstances which rendered it impossible for him, as a man of honour 
and a man of feeling, to act in any other manner. He retained the 
principles on which he took office in 1835—the same on which the 
Administration had been originally formed and had since been con- 
ducted— 


_————— 





Princess have been made the topic of every riotous mecting 
every still worse meeting of mobs, and of all the demagogues w 

been called upon to support a sinking Administration. They wal whe 
say of themselves ; they have no measures to promise ; they han ting to 
fence of their policy to make, but the cry of ‘The Queen! ¢ Qu No de. 
Queen!” : Ween! the 

He referred to Lord Melbourne’s and Lord John Russell’ 
tion that they resigned office because they had lost the confide 
House of Commons ; and compared with that declaration the 
of the long Whitsuntide recess— 

“Many thought, and he was amongst the number, that when } : 
of the session, and when hardly any business had been piaige middle 
so much out of the ordinary course—the Whitsun holydays generally las 
but for two days, and one day for the Birthday—that asking for my lon’ 
adjournment must betoken the intention of considering the constitution ry an 
Government, or of altering its policy ; and as they had lost the confidence _ 
| great part of their supporters, they were about to occupy a week jn tai ; 

measures to restore their confidence, or of appealing to the country, Hf ing 
more doubted this, than that he heard the question put from the weelandh, 
* * * The delay must have either been for this purpose, or to enabl the 
Government’s supporters out of doors to get up an outcry—to raise a rod 4 
—to make an appeal to the ignorant mob—to make an appeal to that eden 
were naturally not very knowing in thos¢ matters, and to urge and enforce oak 
an appeal to them by the grossest and most scandalous misrepresentations: 
and he could conceive that by such unworthy means an attempt would waahe 
by those who could not gain the confidence of Parliament, to obtain at lat, 
by delusion, the confidence of a part of the country. This was a yery intel 
ligible though not a very creditable course of proceeding.” . 

He never dreamed that a Whig Government would have stood on any 
but constitutional ground— 

From all he had ever heard or dreamt of, he never thought of any, and 
above alla Whig Government, standing upon such ground as the present 
namely, a Bedchamber question—a question of personal feeling towards the 
Sovereign ; or that they should have resolutions calling upon them to stand by 
their Sovereign, and attacking others for attacking the Sovereign, and a rally- 
ing-cry to defend their Sovereign. 

A new light had been thrown by recent occurrences on the means of 
forming an Administration— 

It appeared that when a Ministry said they resigned, they meant only 
that the husbands resigned, and that the wives, upon the principle of noncon- 
formity, did not follow their husbands—that half went out, but that the better 
halves remained in; and that when a Government came down and said, in the 
usual and customary form appropriate to the occasion, “ We are only in office 
until our sucessors shall be appointed,” they meant, “ We are only in office 
until our wives and sisters shall succeed in preventing our intended successors 
from taking it.” 

No human being could be more free from caprice than the present 
Sovereign, whom he had known from her earliest years: a Sovereign, 
however, might have caprice, though the wisdom of Parliament was 
always spoken of; Parliament could have no caprice— 

Suppose, then, a Sovereign to say, “I do not care for the House of Com- 
mons—I do not care for the House of Lords—I do not care for the country a 
jot—lI insist upon having my Ministers, because they will keep my two ladies 
of the Bedchamber.” That was the situation in which they were now gravely 
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“ Those principles are principles unquestionably of progressive reform, adopt- 
ing every measure that is for the good and the advantage of the country ; but 
certainly I never have been, nor am I now, for purchasing or obtaining support 
by bringing forward or supporting measures contrary to my opinions, or con- 
trary to my conscience. ‘That is what I understand to be the general principle 
on which the present Government is founded. Iam not myself a very great 
friend to declarations of general principles on the part of Government. In 
general they are so extremely obvious, and in themselves so very universal, as 
in fact to be admitted and professed by every Government; and they have the 
disadvantage of being interpreted by everybody according to his feclings, and 
according to his own wishes and opinions, and often produce subsequent 
difficulty and subsequent embarrassment, and subsequent disappointment. I 
am, therefore, perhaps not a friend to such general statements; but at the 
same time I admit, upon an occasion like the present, that it is perfectly neces 
sary.” 

With respect to the state of the country, he thought there was some- 
thing at the present time “of a nature that was new”—there was a 
readiness to avow designs of violence and bloodshed, on the part of per- 
sons who sought to create disturbances; whereas in former times such 
designs were glossed over and denied. Various parts of the empire 
were agitated by a discontented feeling, and seeds of disorder must be 
expected to germinate and show themselves. A great change had been 
made in the constitution of the country—a change which many states- 
men said might not be attended with danger, while all was quiet and 
calm, but the evil effects of which would appear in times of domestic 
disturbance, financial difficulty, or foreign war. Now, for that danger, 
if there really were any danger, the remedy must be sought in the 
prudence, wisdom, and firmness of Parliament, and the entire absence | 
of party feeling. According to Burnet, William the Third, a man of | 
the greatest prudence, doubted whether a Republican or a Monarchical | 
Government were the best, but he knew which was the worst—*a | 
monarchy which had not the power to carry into effect measures which | 
are necessary:” and with respect to Ministries, Lord Melbourne 
would say— 

“ I do not know which is the best Ministry or which is the worst, in itself 
considered; but this I do know, that unquestionably the worst Ministry is 
that which does not possess sufficient of the confidence of Parliament and the 
country to take those measures which are necessary for the safety of the 
country ; and I trust that, for the benefit of the country, if there isa deficiency | 
in that respect, the wisdom and prudence of Parliament and of the country at 
large will remedy the defect.” . 





Lord Brovenam professed great reluctance, on account of private 
friendship with Ministers, to break silence on the present occasion ; but 
his duty compelled him to make some observations on the “ singular | 
peculiarity ” of the position of the Government. He alluded to the 
means employed to support Ministers— 

“ All those exertions and efforts to support and prop up a falling Adminis- 
tration have uniformly centered, had their beginning, continuance, and ending, 
in one topic, and in one topic only—not a measure, not a principle, not an 
opinion ; not any thing that has been done in Parliament, not any course of 
measures or policy professed to be pursued henceforth in Parliament; but the 
name of the Sovereign of these realms has been put forward as their only 
argument—it has been brought out and tendered to the country in lieu of all 
explanation ; and the private, individual, personal feelings of that illustrious 


| tion of a fact, stripped of t 


told that the country was p=. That was a true statement and representa- 

1e exaggeration which had been engrafted upon that 

statement. That was the illegitimate, unadulterated, unconstitutional prin- 
ciple, which his noble friend had undertaken to lay before Parliament. 

Gracious Heaven! that he should have lived to hear it said, and by 
Whigs— 

“ Let us rally one and all round the Queen! Never mind the Lords—never 
mind the Commons—never mind measures—never mind principles—abandon 
opinions—leave pledges unredeemed—quarrel with our supporters—quarrel 
with both Houses of Parliament—quarrel with the People—but, for God’s sake, 
rally round the Sovereign and the Throne; our Princess on the Throne ought 
to be the object of all veneration—whatever pleases the Princess, let that be the 
law of the land.” 

[ Want of space compels us to break off, leaving many points un- 
touched, and many admirable passages unbroken by quotation. To do 
justice to Lord BroveHan’s speech, which kept the House in a state of 
varied excitement throughout, is impossible in the corner of a postscript; 
and we must refer the reader to the full reports in the morning papers. } 

The Duke of Wextincron entirely acquitted Lord Melbourne of 
any share in the false statements which had been so extensively circu- 
lated. He saw no good reason why Ministers should have resigned on 
the 7th of May; and he approved of the principles of Government laid 
down to-night by Lord Melbourne— 

“ fam in the habit at times in my place in this House of giving my opinions 
and sentiments to the noble viscount. I earnestly recommend him to perse- 
vere in the intentions which he has announced in the course of the discussion 
this night. Let him honestly perform his duty in the government of the 
country. He has failed in carrying one measure which he proposed to Par- 
liament in a former session. Let him persevere in the performance of his duty, 
not only in Parliament, but out of it, and let him trust to the good sense of 
Parliament and the country for his support. And although certainly I have 
the misfortune of differing from him on many subjects, I think I may venture 
to tell him that he will not find Parliament fail him, if he will honestly and sin- 
cerely perform his duty.” 

The Marquis of Normanny said, that when he found there was @ 
difficulty about the Queen’s Household, he had directed Lady Normanby 
to tender her resignation. 

Nothing else occurred in the discussion, requiring notice. 

[The only inference we can draw from the speeches of Lord MEL- 
BOURNE and the Duke of WELLINGTON is, that the parties have Te- 
sumed their old position—the Duke acting as protector so long as 40" 
MELBOURNE conducts himself satisfactorily on the whole as. = 
Grace’s protégé. The Premier, it will be seen, carefully abstain 
from specific promises of measures : he simply laid down the “ gen¢ ht 
principle” of “ progressive reform” as any Tory of them all mig! 

have done it—in such a manner as to satisfy the Tory leader, and wi f 
less specificality than Sir Ropert PEEL himself did in 1835. W > 
the Ballot? what of the ten-pound constituency for counties? 
head of the Government has “ spoken,” but not “ out.” Little 
will his speech do the Ministerialists at the coming registrations. ] 

The intentions of Government respecting Post-office Reform - 
last night stated in the House of Commons, with sufficient clearness, ’ 
Lord Joun RussELL; whom Mr. Warsurron pointedly questioned 0 
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subject Lord Joun said that Mr. Spring Rice’s statement had been 
+ nderstood— ’ : 
ssund ion of the Government was to propose a resolution which would 


e intent 

> hein favour 0 
go stating; 

Mat would be 





fan Uniform Penny Postage. (Cheers from all sides of the House.) 

he thought it right to add, that a plan, to be in conformity with 

most likely to be beneficial to the country, would necessarily 

some months to prepare. Therefore, all that would at present be proposed, 

ould be a resolution pledging the House to the adoption of the plan, and to 

make good any deficiency that might in consequence take place in the revenue. 

iment was a large and bold one, but from the adoption of it this ad- 

or Jeast would result—that it would confer a very great benefit upon 
mile and lower classes. (Great cheering.) 

[This is quite satisfactory—nothing more could be expected. ] 

A desultory discussion, on a motion by Sir Joun CAMPBELL, for a 
Committee to inquire into the proceedings in the case of Stock- 

and Hansard, occupied the House some time. The general feeling 

of the Ministerial and Liberal Members appeared to be against the de- 

f the Court of Queen’s Bench, by which Hansard was prevented 

Jeading the order of the House of Commons in bar of the action 
fer libel brought by Stockdale. Several of the principal Tories, how- 
ever, considered the judgment of the Court to be sound in law and 
anetly constitutional. Sir Ropert PEEL abstained from giving any 

‘sion on the question, but considered it of the utmost importance 

rompt measures should be taken to defend the constitutional 

pivileges of the Commons. The Committee was appointed, and meets 
this day. 

> The County Courts Bill was read a second time; the discussion 

being postponed. 

’ The House went into Committee on the Prisons Bill; and the clause 
ghich allows ministers of religion of various denominations to attend 
op prisoners, Was carried, by a majority of 138 to 81. The other clauses 
were agreed to. 

Considerable progress was made in the Scotch Prisons Bill; and the 
House rose at half-past twelve. 


Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank « 
Pagland from 5th March to 28th May 1839— 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS 
Circulation .........< £18,214,000 Securities ......... £23,543,000 
Deposits .....-..4.6+ 7,814,000 os ee 5,119,000 


£22,662,000 





£26,028,000 

The foreign intelligence this morning is unimportant. No confirma- 
ti of the reported commencement of hostilities between the Turks 
and Egyptians has been received. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excsanee, Fripay AFrernoon. 
Notwithstanding the pressure for money, which has during the week been 
vey severe, the prices of the Public Securities have improved, and all descrip- 
tios of Stock are 4 per cent. above our last week’s prices. Exchequer Bills 
have, however, declined ; the premium upon these Securities is ta-day from 5s. 
tos. lower than it was last week. The settling of the Consols Account took 
place on Tuesday ; and the pressure for money occasioned the “ continuation,” 








or premium paid for carrying over Stock to 17th July, to be larger than | 


r cent. having been freely given: but although the premium thus paid 
was nearly double that usually given, it only affords an interest of 3 per cent. 
upon the amount of the money employed. Considerable exertions have been 
made to give a favourable turn to the exchanges, and as these exertions have 
been successful, the exportation of bullion has materially diminished. It is, 
however, believed that the Bank Directors will be for some time to come com- 
peed to narrow their accommodations and use every effort to keep money 


Inthe Foreign Market, the business transacted has been unimportant. The 
aly fluctuation worth notice has been in Spanish Stock ; which is to-day nearly 
I per cent. above the prices of last Saturday. The scarcity of money has, 
however, been severely felt; and the speculators in Spanish and Portuguese 
as were compelled in some instances to give as high an interest as 10 and 
pO oa I to carry on their accounts from to-day, (which has been 

-day,) to the next account, 14th June. The improvement in Spanish 
; k has been chiefly occasioned by 2 reported change in the policy of the 
rench Ministry towards Spain, and speculation is once more active in these 

sed Securities. 

There appears to be 
but it has 


property. 


an improved demand for some of the Railway Shares ; 
not occasioned any material rise in the value of this description of 


Saturpay, Twetvr 0’ Chogx. 

There has been more business transacted this morning than is usually the 

ona Saturday, The pressure for money both in the English and Foreign 

at isextreme. The prices of Securities are, however, well supported, Con- 

: having been done at 94 for Account, while the price for Money is 93} § 

ne Bills Are lower, and have been done at 25 prem. Bank Stock has 

nat 1953, being 1 per cent. above yesterday’s price, but has again fallen 

, and is now 1943. Spanish Active Stock is heavy, with little doing. 

€ usual monthly statement of the Liabilities and Asscts of the Bi 

i p bes been published. As compared with the last publication, it ex- 

# adecrease of the Amount of the Circulation, Deposits, and Bullion ; 

ne only increase being in that of the Securities. The Circulation has been 

unished by 136,0002,, the Deposits by 293,0002, and the Bullion by 904,000/. 

b  raaiey our opinion when last touching upon the subject, that the 

; entation of the rate of discount would not stop the drain of 
m; but would only operate to cause a withdrawal of the deposits. 
















per ng inisieiets ‘ be t Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 79 3 
OF Account ....50..... 93% 4 Danish 3 per Cents ......6.- 75 4 
ee Sant Reduced. maecass, Se Duteh 24 aed Oa 564 
Bank Sek Cent. Anus...... 1014 Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 314 $ 
See 195} 44 | Ditto 3 per Cents ......... «- 21 § 
255+ 64 Russian (1822) 5 per Cent.... 1124 13 
236 pm.| Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent..., 19 ¢ 
25 7pm.| Deferred Stock .......ee000- 83 4 
1014 2 | PROBING Wi ccccasciccescase 48 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
In the Channel, Lord Hungerford, Sandhurst, from Bengal; Euphrates, 
At 
l, May 26th, Argyle, M‘Donald, from Bombay; 30th, Patriot Queen, Hood- 
m China, At St. Helena, April lst, Queen Victoria, Hough, from the Cape; 


Atriveg—_ 


Wilson, from China; Atlas, Hunt; and Mey Merriles, Skinner, from Mauritius. 
less, 


of 


ECTATOR. 
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3d, Jupiter, Ramsay, from Bombay; 4th, Mary Ann, Tarbett, from Madras; 6th 

Westminster, Mollison; aud Mary, M‘Auley, from China. At Batavia, Mercury’ 

Boag, from the Clyde; and Or‘ssa, Brown, from London. At Van Diemen's Land, 

Dec. l4th, Hebe, Wishart, from London; 15th, North Briton, Fyall, from Leith; 16th, 

Derwent, Riddle; 2]st, Emu, Howard; 22d, Louisa, Roach; and Jan. 2d, Arabian, 
Cain, from London. At New South Wales, Dec. 6th, Fairlie, Agar, from London, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, May 25th, Childe Harold, Willis, for Bombay. 











IARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
Ou the 26:h ult., the Lady of the Bishop of Rrroy, of a daughter, 
On the 26th ult., the Lady Lovisa Warrwore, of a son and heir. 
At Paris, Lady Branazon, of # son and heir. 
At Rathmines, Dubliu, the ly of the Hon. T. F. 
At Henton Satchville, Devou, Lady Cruxron, of whter, 
At Hyde Park Gate, Keusington Gore, the Lady of “Injor General Durant,of a son. 
On the 24th ult., the Lady of Epwarp Buiier, Esq., M.P., of a son. 
On the 27th ult., at Lyswayes Hall, Staffordshire, the Lady of W. Herserr Woop- 
House, Esq., of ason, still-born. 
On the 15th ult., at Ballachee Cottage, Stamford, Niagara, Upper Canada, the Lady 
of Jonn Srewart, Esq., of a son. 
26th ult., at Whippinviam, the Lady ofthe Rev. J. G. Grrrorp, of a son. 
24th ult., at Great Gransden Vicarage, Huntingdonshire, the Lady of the 


BIRTHS, 4 





2, of a son and heir, 



























On the 29th ult., at the seat of ’s family, in Leicestershire, the Dake of 
St. ALnansto Miss Gupsrns, « meral Gubbins. 

On the 28th ult., at Clifton Campville, Staffordshire, Sir T. Gasparn LE Marcuanr, 
K.C.S.F. and K.S.C., Ma‘or in the 99th Regiment, second son of the late General Le 
Marchant, to Maro rer Anne, third daughter of the Rev. Robert Tay lor, M.A., Rector 





of Clifton Campvill 

On the 28th ult., 
King’s Own, son of the late Li 
to Mary, daughter of Vice-Ad: 
Kent. 

On the 25th ult., at Southampton, Captain Henry FE. Douerry, of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, to ANNE Exiza, second daughter of Sit Henry Ouslow, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, J. pE Covrcy Dasuwoon, Esq., R.N., son of Sir Charles Dashwood, 
to Henrterra, daughter of the late S. G. Barrett, Esq. 

At Soberton, Hants, P. Rat , son of the late Admiral Rainier, to Marizpa, 
daughter of Colonel Newhonse, late 

At Wortield, Salop, Joan Jimes, Esq., of Newnham, Gloucestershire, to CHARLOTTE, 
danghter of Captain Wm. Pulteney Dana, of Roughton Hall, and grand-niece to the 
late Lord Kinnaird, 
Oa the 28th ult., the Rev. Jomn Warp Lay, Vicar of Roydon, Essex, to Caro.ineE, 
‘Idest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Greenwood, Reetor of Colue Engaine, Essex. 
» 22d ult., at Litcham, the Rev. Joun Netson junior, of Twyford, eldest son 
1e Rev. John Nelson, Rector of Beeston and Little Dunham, Norfolk, to Mary, 
1 dauzhter of Benjamin Fraucis, Esq., of High-house, Litcham. 
On the 4th ult., at Constautinople, Simven M’Gurrog, Esq., M.D., Physician to 
at that place, to Honorine SEBASTIENNE EURSULE, 


at Sholden, James Symrneron Suortr, Esq., Lieutenant 4th, or 
itenant-Colonel Sh: rtt, of her Majesty's 41st Regiment, 
ral Sir Thomas Harvey, K.C.B., of Sholden Lodge, 


























ritannic Majesty’s Em! 
voutest ¢ liter of the late M. T: 1, of Smyrna. 

On the rult., at Hackney New Church, Tuomas Arxtys, Esq., to Malle. Fett- 
crre, only daughter of the late Dr. Billiout, formerly of Tonnére, Bourgogne. 


her B 












On the 23d ult., at Alveston, Warwickshire, the Rev. Florence James WeTHERED, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Hurley, Berks, to Estaer 
Exien, daughter of the Rev. G. H. Peel, of Avon Cliff, Alveston. 


DEATHS, 
On the 27th ult., at Mongewell, Oxfordshire, in her 78th year, Caartorre, Widow 
of the Right Hon. Charles Bathurst, of Lyduey Park, Gloucestershire, and sister of 
Visconut Sidmouth. 
On the 23d ult., at his seat at Davestown, Ireland, General the Hon. Ropert TAYLOR, 
in his 79th year. 
On the 16th alt., at his cottage in Richmond Park, Wm. G. £ 
in the Court of Chancery, oue of the sous of the late 5 


ys 


Anam, Esq., Accountant- 
enerable Lord Chief 





Gener: 
Commissioner of the Jury Court. 

At Stockholm, Baron AXEL OXENSTIERNA, 
hig 39th year. 

Ou the 17th ult., at his town res ‘e, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, in his 81st year, the 
Rey. Arcumany Arson, LL.B., Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of Rodingtou, Vicar of 
High Ereal, and Senior Clergyman of St. Paul's Chapel, E linburgh. 

Ou the 26th ult., at St. John’s Wood, Regent's Park, iis 77th year, Isaac Roprn- 
SON, , Fellow of the Royal Society, and one of the +’ Brethren of the Trinity 
House. 

At Whitwell, Hauts, Mr. E 
gray, had lately changed to n 


At Sfwford, near Ivybrid 


Aide-de-Camp to the King of Sweden, in 


sa 












in} 
sq Eld 
tonvs, in his 104th year. His hair, which was quite 
arly black. u 

Mrs. Susan Baiey, in her 96th year. She expired in 
» age of 97, was abie to attend the fuveral, three 
f which she walked, The survivor's eldest daughter, 





stock, Devon, THowastn, relict of Mr. R. Bowhay, 
. and left 80 grand and great-grandehildren ; 

and the u all her faecal to the last, and but two years since rod 

to Dartmoor and back, 29 miles, in one day. 

At Exmouth, Mrs. Houman, 


in her 98th year. She has 
joyed good health, 


ea single horse 





} ; 
she e 








lind traveller, in her 92d 





mother of Mr. Holman, the ! 





year. 


27, 1839. 


DIVISION ON THE SPEAKERSHIIP—May 


The usual Liberal majority—for Mr. Shaw Lefevre—mustered, 




























including Tellers, ..........csseseeeeeeeeeees : 
The usual Conservative minority—for Mr. 
Tellers, mustered .........++ 501 
There were eight Pairs 16 
For Mr. Lefevre. For Mr. Goulburn. 
Mr. W. Campbell, Sir H. Campbell. 
Mr. C. A. Walker, Sir G. Crewe. 
Lord Duncan, Lord D 
Mr. J. Maher, Lord Granby. 
Captain Wemyss, Colonel Graut, 
Mr. J. H. Talbot, Mr. S. Maxwell. 
Mr. N. Fitzsimon, General O Neill. 
Sir J. Colquhoun, Mr. G. R. Trevor. 
Liberals absent .........-eceeeees sgive anuvamenddaussecnnecdpaeralcnenanans 11 
Mr.2J Aberecromby, Mr. W. Cowper, 
Lord W. Bentinck, Mr. J. Fielden, e 
Mr. J. J. Bodkin, Sir R. Howard, 
Lord Brabazon, Mr. Spriug Ric 
Mr. W. Ewart, Mr. W. Wilki: 
Mr. J. N. Fazakerley, 
Tories GDsENt o..cscscosesecccsecacsess mas 9 
Mr. Gibson, Lord Ossulston, 
Lord C. Hamilton, Sir S. Spry, 
Sir W. Heathcote, R. Ingham, 
Mr. D. Kerr, Sir G. Heathicote. 
Sir E. Kerrison, 
Vacant, Ludlow and Carlow ....ccsccseceseccsseeneceeseeerenseceeseeeserens 2 
658 


Supposing Ludlow to return a Tory, and that Mr. Gisborne will 
succeed in obtaining his seat for Carlow, the numbers of the two parties 
in the House will be 339 Liberals and 319 Tories. There was no de- 
sertion from either side; Mr. Goulburn’s vote for Mr. Lefevre, and Mr, 
Lefevre’s for Mr. Goulburn being merely the exchanges of the usual 
compliment. The utmost extent, therefore, of the Liberal majority, is 
20, on questions unconnected with the Church, and which receive the 
entire support of the Radicals. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT IS CHARTISM? 

Ir is commonly said just now, that Chartism is dying down, and 
will soon be extinct. Chartism, which is the adoption by the bulk 
of the people of England and Scotland of a claim to equal rights— 
Chartism, which is the latest movement of the democratic principle 
amongst the people in the world who have been most distinguished 
for pertinacity and success ia the pursuit of their objects—this 
Chartism, which is 4 natural and necessary result of having taught 
millions to read, whose social condition is expressed by the rate of 
their wages, namcly eight shillings a week for common labour—this 
agitation of the masses, which is the fruit of a combination of causes 
that have steadily operated for forty years—this fearful disturbance 
of the inferior classes, now for the first time fully conscious of their 
own inferiority and of their own power—this sure consequence of 
bestowing human knowledge on the brute creation and still treat- 
ing them as brutes—this, the most important fact of our times, is, 
by some, spoken of with contempt and derision. And wherefore ? 
For one poor reason only ; simply because some foolish Chartists 
have done some foolish things, and submitted to a rap on their 
knuckles from the law. The weakness of the Chartist cause is in- 
ferred from the folly and rashness of some of the Chartist leaders. 
Most vain delusion! As if a great social revolution, such as that 
which, by fair or foul means, and with the most happy or disastrous 
results, will in due time be accomplished in this case, unless the 
higher order manage to crush the common people down into a 
state of slavery—as if this “working out ofa people’s salvation ” 
(for so they call it) could be even attempted without the com- 
mission of numerous errors and follies, to say nothing of crimes! 
Is it from the populace alone that we are to expect uncrring wis- 
dom? Is the end of Chartism the only one unattainable save by 
absolute virtue? And which is the great change that ever took 
place in human socicty, without actions that resulted from igno- 
rance, prejudice, aud passion ? 

But the Chaytist leaders, it is said, are such “animals,” that the 
cfuse can never succeed. ‘Two words with respect to this view of 
the case. First, there is no more remarkable indication of the 
power—or; let us say, probable power—of the Chartist millions, 
than the pains taken to lead or mislead them by means of flat- 
tery. ‘The would-be leaders resemble the parasiies of a power- 
ful lord in bygone time, who, to curry fayour with him, in order 
to serve their own base cuds, told him that he was more than 
half a god, and stuffed him with the pride of the devil. Just so it 
is'with the populur parasites, who vow that the working classes are 
the sole support of society, and move their passions to the con- 
templation of measurés of universal ruin. The importance of the 
flattered is proved by the extravagance of the flattery. But, in 
the next place, the Chartist millions really have no leaders. They 
listen indeed, at times, and in some places, to the empty ravings of 
Feareus O'Connor and Methodist SrermEns ; but confidence they 
have none in any set of men or any man. ‘They are human, 
and have been taught to read: their knowledge, such as it is, 
or, if you please, their instinct, tells them, that the mighty 
social change which they have in view is yet but a principle. 
All revolutions have had two distinct stages—that of doctrine, 
and that of action. ‘bhe time for action is not yet come in 
this case;'and this c: 











3c differs from all others, inasmuch as the 
teachers of the revelutionary doctrine are, not a small minority, as 
has usually happened, of whom some became leaders in action, but 
the working classes themsclves who compose the great majority of 
the nation. Being self-taught, they require no leaders in the doc- 
trinal stage. ‘Theirs is a Lancasterian school of politics, in which 
the scholars teach each other, and can do without a master. The 
superficial observer would think more of the Chartists if they were 
led by a Cosserr or a Borner: those who have carefully watched 
the growth of Chertism, know that the absence of leaders at pre- 
sent is only one of many proofs of the self-relying and therefore 
formidable character of Chartist agitation. For the first time in 
history, the bulk of a people not in slavery are hatching a revolu- 
tion without confidence in: aught but their cause and themselves. 
There will be leaders enow when the shell breaks. 

Nor can we admit, what some would fain believe, that the mil- 
lions—literally miltions—of Chartists are generally represented by 
such men as Oastier, Sreruens, O'Connor, and Vincent. If the 
character of Chartism is to be inferred from that of these men, we 
must first assume that there is no Chartism in Scotland, where, 
perhaps, it has spread widest and taken the deepest root. The 
Scottish Chartists are better-informed, more cautious, more patient, 
as well as more resolute, and, we have reason to believe, though 
there is no open symptom of it, far more organized and more of one 
mind, than those of England. In the South of England, indeed, it can 
scarcely be said that Chartism exists; though some, who know the 
peasantry well, assure us that a sullen and savage discontent is as 
prevalent amongst them as it is carefully concealed from ordinary 
observers. If they are not Chartists, they are worse; and also more 
dangerous adjuncts of Chartism in the second stage, than if they 
had fairly embraced the People’s Charter. That People’s Charter 
has been signed—let us take only half the alleged number of signa- 
tures—by 600,000 male adults. And yet there are wiseacres who infer 
that Chartism is extinct, because the foolish so-called National 
Convention has melted into nothing, and one Vincent has got into 
scrape with the law. The greatest blunderer amongst the Chartists 
never fell into so gross an crror, 











Chartism has no place in Ireland; and this serves to indi 
Ieate 


its character. The slavish savages of Ireland, b 
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pated, are incapable of imbibing the spirit of Chartigm ete 
in action for another cause, and follow their leaders— ate 


politicians—in the somewhat vulgar pursuit of equality or se te 
arti. 


cular race and religion. They simulate democratic longings 1 
the French Canadians, because, as Lord Duruam says of the} a 
they happen to be the majority; but their real object is ly later, 
their religion and race from an inferior position, as that” “tes 
French Canadians has been to maintain their nationalit wthadicy 
riority in French Canada. Wow cheerfully the Irish lately oe” 
mitted to extensive political disfranchisement—that of eon 
shilling frecholders—in order to gain a step for their relig} ~ 
their race! This people has yet many a step to gain befor "th 
will be ripe for Chartism. Chartism is the principle of a 
political equality, without regard to race, religion, or ane 
in no country of Europe, except England and Scotland, is this. = 
ciple so much as dreamt of by those alone who can ever give it iw 

In the United States the principle of Chartism is trium a 
and harmless. But then, in the United States, there ptevals an 
economical state of things which admits of political equalit with 
out social convulsion. Not so in Great Britain, Sinaves Teens 
Chartism, then, in Great Britain, is founded on a combination of 
the principle of political equality with the greatest social ine. 
quality. Fire and water mingled are not more explosive. The mix. 
ing process began with Josrru Lancaster's schools—was much 
accelerated by the Queen’s trial in 1820, when the people of Ene. 
land and Scotland began to read the newspapers—would probably 
have produced an explosion in 1831, but for the safety-valve of Re- 
form- Bill agitation—and is now going on at a great rate, while our 
Rulers are engaged with Court intrigues, and the Middle class is 
comforted with the doctrine of Finality preached by a Lord! 

Is it possible to obliterate the causes of Chartism ?—Never: 
they will gain force every day we live. | What then is to be done? 
Shall we try “a strong government” and suppression ?—The 
piere experiment would probably occasion the dreaded evil. How 
then is Chartism to be dealt with ? We shall endeavour to answer 
this question next week. 
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THE NEW WiiiG NOTION ON “GREAT 

CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS.” 
Tuer constitutional question involved in the Houschold appoint 
ments, seems to be a sore subject with the Ministry and their obse- 
quious followers, not merely for its immediate effects upon reflect- 
ing minds, especially of the old Whig school, but as raising up a 
possible obstacle against some of themselves on some far-off future 
oceasion. The point, accordingly, is laboured with much care, 
and no mean jesuitical dexterity, in last Sunday’s Examiner; 
whose text, or pervading principle, is the convenient, maxim—law 
is for me but not for my opponent. The paper extends to three 
long columns, but the following passages contain the pith of the 
argument. 

“ A party which can obtain a majority after an appeal to the country cannot 
be kept out of power by the Monarch in defence of such rights as are involved 
in the appointiment of the Household ;—[or of any other rights whatever ; ]—and 
a Ministry supported by the country and Parliament in its claims on the Sove- 
reign, must obtain the direction (whether it ought or ought not to cbtain it) of 
the patronage, power, and influence of the Crown, to any extent it may think 
proper to demand. Whenever this great constitutional questicn ix tried, it 
can have but one issue: it has, however, not been really raised in the recent 
case ; and in the’fallacy which pervades the reasoning of the Tory writers and 
their apostate allies, lurks the assumption that Sir Robert Peel stood on ground 
which he did not truly occupy. Siz Robert Peel was an unfledged Minister, 
destitute of the constitutional plumage to sustain his soaring pretensions; he 
did not possess, did not pretend to possess, the support of the House of Com- 
mons. He confessed that he wanted it; and made the want of it the express 
reason for his making such rackrent demands on the signs of the Queen’s con- 
fidence. Had the ease been different—had Sir Robert Peel boasted a majority 
when called to the Queen’s councils, her Majesty might fairly have resisted 
demands which appeared to encroach on her personal rights and comforts, until 
it should be proved that her people supported the Tory chief in his uausual 
exactions. And how much the more was her Majesty then justifiable in re 
jecting the requisitions of a Minister, who coming into power without the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons, and proposing to govern without it, asked to 
be tricked out with counterfeit signs of Royal favour, to assist him as an ad- 
venturer, in winning, under false pretences, the confidence which he had not 
earned? Inthe refusal to make an extreme sacrifice of comfort and happiness 
to this design, there was no infraction, no denial, of the ages that a Minister 
having the support of the country, should have the plenary confidence 
of the Crown; for Sir Robert Pee] had to seek for and to acquire the grand 
essential, which those who accede to Ministerial power generally commence 
with. 

“ The constitutional principle is then quite safe, that all the pow 
fluences of the Crown must, if required by the deliberate sense of the d 
subject to the control of advisers having the support and confidence of the 
country; and the only question which remains to be tried is—[when is this . 
be tried ? ——— party has the confidence and support of the country, ani 
whether the people maintain the cause of the Queen and her Liberal Admi- 
nistration, or of the Tories and the humiliation of the Sovereign? y 

There is without doubt in this extract a display of hardy _ 
statements, an artful mingling together of things essentially dis- 
tinct, and an adroit modulation from one theme to another, suliici- 
ent to puzzle a plain understanding: but if the pleading be sud- 
jected to analysis, it will be found resolvable into two — 
1. The power of the Crown in a struggle with the power ¥ P 
Nation, is confounded with the constitutional claim of a reap 
adviser in his Ministerial dealings with the Sovereign. 2. _ 
distinct and intelligible rule, that whosoever is sent for by ent 
Monarch to form a Ministry, is entitled ipso facto to the cons “ 
tutional rights of a Minister, is shuffled aside, for the variable = 
fluctuating maxim, (the point to be tried, and which every partisa 
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will determine according to his own inclinations, ) that the “un- 
fledged Minister” is not supported by the People, or, in the fine 
and figurative language of the Courtly writer, is “ destitute of the 
constitutional plumage to sustain his soaring pretensions.” 

1. A “great constitutional question,” in the Examiner's phrase, 
which “ when tried can have but one issue,” should not involve 
matters of Household State appointments—paid for by the State, 
fulfilling functions of State, (such as they are,) absolutely neces- 
sary, We were told at the time of the Whig Civil List, for the 
dignity of the State, and for which the Minister is responsible, this 

nestion can never prudently be mooted by the Monarch. ‘The 
“ great constitutional question ” to be tried by an appeal to the 
People, is when the Crown, as an estate of the realm, differs in 
views of policy from the Commons, or the Lords, or from both. 
Such a question was raised by Grorce the Third, when he ousted 
the Coalition Ministry, and the country stood by him; it was 
raised a second time by the same Monarch in 1807, when he 
got rid of “ All the Talents,” and the verdict was again in his 
favour. Wiryaam the Fourth, in 1834, exercised the undoubted 
constitutional right of choosing his responsible advisers ; and the 
now Courtly but of yore somewhat Republican Kvaminer told us, 
or we mistake the occasion, “that the accidents of birth bear hard 
upon us.” The choice of Wixri1AM was submitted to the wliima 
ratio of constitutional governments : the Sovereign was defeated in 
the fight, and succumbed. Most true it is, as the Hxaminer says, 
that 

“Tf the public judgment be ultimately in his [Sir Robert angle! favour, 

there is nothing more certain than that he must be forced back into the coun- 
cils of the young Queen, and upon his own conditions, however harsh and 
insulting they may be to the Sovereign.” 
And this shows the propriety and worldly prudence of making the 
State Household appointments contingent upon the Minister. 
From differences upon matters of action or opinion, no offence 
arises; but personal pretensions can rarely be discussed without 
invidiousness and a feeling of soreness. Had the Whig Ministers 
advised her Majesty upon (what is considered by the highest autho- 
nities) the Whig constitutional doctrine, she would have yielded to 
a State necessity, as a matter of course. At the next election— 
should the ricketty concern live to sce one— she will, according to 
all human probability, have to submit to Ministerial domination and 
personal triumph, and that of the most offensive nature and on a 
most derogatory subject of contest. 

2. The distinction attempted by the Examiner, about the “ un- 
fiedged Minister” and his not possessing the confidence of the 
House of Commons, is a mystification. The constitutional claim 
of the Minister to the Household appointments, paid for by 
the public, and for which he is responsible, does not rest upon 
the questions, to be tried hereafter, of whether he has the confi- 
dence of the existing House of Commons, or whether he can get a 
majority.at a new election. Ile either has a constitutional right to 
them, orhchas not. If he has not, a majority in the Llouse of Com- 
mons cannot give the right: it becomes matter of exaction on his 
part, or of favour on the Sovereign's. The other argument—that 
Sir Ropert Perr is “assumed” to have “stood on ground he did 
not truly occupy "—is equally a delusion. Who made him stand 
on that ground? ~The Queen, by the advice of Lord Metnourne. 
He did not enter the Palace by the backstairs or the bedchamber ; 
he went by the regular constitutional path. Unless we assume 
that the negotiation was not bond fide—that Sir Ropert was, as the 
Tories have asserted, the victim of a bedchamber intrigue, or sent 
for only to be duped and bubbled—the Queen having applied to 
Sir Rosert Pres, and once treated with him as the Prime Minis- 
ter, was constitutionally bound to render him all the “ patronage, 
power, and influence” of the Crown. Fail in bis attempts an “ un- 
fledged Minister” may, for all futurity is uncertain ; fail he must, 
if he cannot obtain the support of Parliament, or of the People 
on a dissolution; but his failure is not to be caused by the 
Sovereign, who confidentially employs him. Constitutionally, we 
conceive that public appointments, remunerated by the public, and 
fo: which the Minister is responsible, are vested in the Minister: 
but upon this people may fairly differ. The notions of the x- 
aniner,—that a Minister's constitutional rights are dependent upon 
future events, or partisan opinions on them—that it is a “great 
constitutional question” to appeal to the Nation upon the per- 
sonal predilections of the Sovereign for a few Bedchamber-women ; 
to thrust forward the Monarch in what appears a contest with the 
People, upon matters of favouritism or caprice ; and to expose both 
parties to the discredit of a defeat upon such a subject of battle, and 
One party to the political and personal degradation attending it,— 
these seem scarecly to admit of honest difference. 

We can indeed conceive an appeal of another kind from the 
Sovereign to the People, and in which the Monarch might con- 
stitutionally appear. We can conceive a really Liberal Minis- 
ter, fettered by his party connexions, his former acts, and his de- 
clared opinions, compelled by circumstances to resign his post, and 
counselling his Sovereign to supply his place, not from the ranks 
of his political enemies, but from those of his friends ; and (a Go- 
vernment being formed, on his recommendation, but which he could 
not consistently join) a constitutional appeal to the country on the 
Political views of the Sovereign and her Ministry is conceivable 
enough. But not a trace of any thing of this sort is visible in the 
late game of “ thimblerig” at Court. The Reform Premicr, Lord 
Meznovurne, advises the Reform Queen, Vicroria, to send for the 
Tory leader of the Lords; and his advice is immediately followed. 
The Tory leader of the Lords, for reasons assigned, advises her 
Majesty to make the Tory leader of the Commons Prime Minister ; 








and her Majesty at once acquiesces. The new Premier carries to 
the Palace a list of Tory Ministers; and instead of any Reform 
twinges, all is gracious acquiescence. ‘The Great he Officers of the 
Ifouschold, albeit “ Liberals” of a “right spirit,” are turned adrift 
without a murmur; and we see Sir Rosert and the Queen occu- 
pied in a joint and friendly exercise of theit wits in finding out a 
good place for the Tory Lord Livervoot. Tractable as long as 
principles and politics were at stake, the Queen only becomes res- 
tive when the Bedchamber Ladies are hinted at. And with all this 
before their eyes—and with the character of Ministers, the state of 
the “ Liberal party,” the strength of the Tories, the temper of the 
country, the condition of the registration, and the Parliamentary 
experience of the present week—men professing themselves honest, 
and thinking themselyes sagacious, fancy that the late affair at 
Court is a proof of Reforming predilection in high quarters, and 
calculated to advance Reform and permanently to strengthen the 
“ Reform Ministry !,” 





ARISTOCRATIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Ture valuable appointments have within the last three or four 
wecks been conferred on gentlemen, whose connexion with the aris- 
tocracy constitutes their sole claim to the very considerable incomes 
secured to them out of public funds for the remainder of their na- 
tural lives. Mr. Winiiam Russerr, as Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery, Mr. Witttam Cowrerr, as Commissioner of 
Greenwich Hospital, and Mr. Witt1am Asutey, as Master of St. 
Katherine’s Hospital, will divide amongst themselves at least 
8,000/. per annum. Mr. Russrxx’s age is thirty-nine, Mr. Cow- 
rer's twenty-cight, and Mr. Asuiey’s thirty-six. Who can state 
the public services of these gentlemen? for what are they distin- 
guished ? Mr. Russerx is son of Lord Winiiim Russert; Mr. 
Cowrrr, Lord Metnovurnr’s nephew and private secretary; and 
Mr. Asurey, Lord Saarresnury’s son, whose brother married Lord 
Mernourne’s niece. Such, and no other, are the claims and qua- 
lifications for 8,000. a year. 

If a veteran in the Navy, with a meagre income, a large family, 
and a long catalogue of brilliant actions, had applied to the Pre- 
micr for some employment, the reply would have been—* Really, 
there is nothing to bestow.” A Commissionership of Greenwich 
ILospital becomes vacant: it is conferred, not on the veteran afore- 
said, but on the Premier’s own nephew—a young statesman of 
twenty-eight. 

There are distinguished lawyers who might fairly regard Mr. 
Rvussexs1’s situation as one of the prizes of the profession: all are 
passed over—to make room for the Home Secretary’s cousin. 

The Mastership of St. Katherine’s Hospital is furnished with an 
endowment sufficient handsomely to pension three accomplished 
men of literature and science: it is conferred upon a gentleman, 
qualified, no doubt, to be a Dowager Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain, 
but of whose services to his country, or reputation in any other de- 
partment, the public never heard. 

All these appointments are jobs—the first and second, jobs of 
the “ No Patronage” Whigs: but we make no special charge 
against the present Ministers for following an established prac- 
tice, having long ceased to expect adherenee to the principle which 
they announced on taking office, althost nine years ago. The 
Tories in power would have done—will do—the same, in com- 
pliance with the system of government suffered in this country, 
under which claims of merit are postponed to those of family. 
The appointments more immediately in question, coming so close 
upon each other, and given to near connexions of titled men in 
office, all of them undistinguished and young, are rather remark- 
able illustrations of the system; but Englishmen are se accus- 
tomed to regard places of emolument as portions of aristocratic 
plunder, that not a remark upon them, so far as we know, has ap- 
peared in any newspaper. It is not fit, however, that they should 
utterly escape notice and animadversion. Should a day of reckon- 
ing between the public and the privileged arrive, the latter ought 
not to haye it in their power to say—* If these things, which you 
now array against us, were so very offensive, why were they not 
protested against when they occurred ?” 





TORIES OUT OF TEMPER. 

Ir was very cruel in the Radical Members of the House of Com- 
mons to disappoint the Tories by preferring Mr. Suaw Lernverr 
to Mr. Govisurn for the Speakership. Moreover, it was ungrate- 
ful. All the world knows how deeply indebted Radicals are to 
Tories ; who are never slow to sacrifice personal predilections, or 
party interests, when a Radical point is to be gained. Teal and ef- 
ficient representation of the People, education for all, untaxed 
bread, just government for the Colonies—these, and other objects 
of Radical pursuit, the Tories withhold not ; the base Whigs alone 
deny them: and yet, when such a trifle as the Speaker's chair for 
Mr. Goutsurn is asked, the Radicals refuse their assistance! 

Truly it might be supposed, from the tone of Tory journalists 
this weck, that the relations between the Conservative party and 
the House of Commons Radicals were correctly set forth in the 
preceding objurgation: that Tories were not the pertinacious foes 
of Reform; that to revile Radicals were not the daily practice of 
the Tory press; but that Radical yotes for Mr. Goutaurn would 
only have been a fair return for support rendered to Mr. Grote, 
Mr. Duncomsr, and Sir Wi.t1am Moxxswortn, towards the 
carrying of their respective motions on the Ballot, Suffrage-exten- 
sion, and Colonial misrule. So far, however, from making good. 
any claim to Radical aid, the Tories asking it might receive a fit 
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answer in Shylock’s retort—‘“ Fair Sirs, you spat on us last Wed- 
nesday; you spurned us such a day; another time you called 
us dogs: and for these courtesies—you now expect us to vote your 
man into the Speaker's chair!” 


7” . . , Y, | 
“ We cannot permit the Radicals,” says the Standard, “to evade | 


by any subterfuge the infamy of that disgraceful union which they 
disclaim with such solemn hypocrisy.”—What uaion 2 Two Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are candidates for the Speaker's 
chair. One of them must be elected. The Radicals vote for him 
whom they prefer, and he happens not to be the Tory. Not the 
slightest obligation is thereby created to vote with the Govern- 
ment on any other question. So much for the “ union.” But 
what shall we say to the “ infumy” of liking Mr. Lerevre better 
than Mr. Goursurn ?—Ah! there, indeed, the Tory fixes us fast. 

Because the election of Mr. AnercromBy was made a trial of 
party strength, therefore the choice of Mr. ABERCROMBY'S suc- 
cessor must be regarded in the same light—though not one of 
those circumstances which made the rejection of Manners Sut- 
TON so important in 1835 exists in 1839. 
repeat the distinctions which we stated on the 11th and 25th of 
last month, as applicable to this subject; for no attempt to over- 
throw them has been made either by Whig or Tory opponent. 

“ Ministerialists, Philosophers, Radicals, and Chartists, are all 
one.” 
either against Toryism or against Tories—some for principle, some 


for place ; some for the gratification of self-importance, some be- | 


cause they need an apology for supporting an unpopular Govern- 
ment. 
men who agree in nothing else should concur in thwarting 
them, and that the result of this common feeling should bar the 
access to Downing Strect. 
position or their prospects by ebullitions of disappointment. 
Neither will they succeed in diverting attention from their own 
failure by attacking the Radicals. Cannot they muster courage to 
tell the public, what so many of the party tell cach other—that 
when an opportunity of regaining office was afforded by the acci- 
dental means of a Radical agreement with them on a single point, 
they were incapable of improving it? One set of Tories impute 
the failure to the “ blundering” and the “ disagreeable manners” 
of Sir Rosert Pee: another sect affirm that the party was “ be- 
trayed” by Sir Roperr and the Old Soldier, who, desirous of 
escaping the responsibilities and plagues of office for themselves, 
erected a barrier, by which the leaders, serving for fame, and the 
followers for pay and plunder, should equally be shut out. “It is 
a very pretty quarrel as it stands:” to you, O Tories, not to us, 
belongs the settlement of such a strife. 








SCHOOL REFORM AND TORY PARSONS. 
SrncerELy do we hope that the howl amongst the Tory parsons, 
occasioned by the prospect of a movement in favour of national 
education, is a reasonable one. That is, we hope they are going 
to have something to howl for. If we were sure it was to come to 
any thing, we should welcome that howl as one of the most cheer- 
ful and invigorating strains of music we have heard for a long time, 
and discover in its discord infinite harmony. It is probable that 
the Tory parsons look beyond this threatened social enormity—to 
wit, a rational education for the people—and by the second sight 
of a stricken conscience behold ulterior convulsions in reserve for 
them. They don’t believe that the present is to be a “ final mea- 
sure.” They are afraid they shall be reconnoitered occasionally, 
and that other interferences will be attempted equally hostile to 
what they call “ the interests of religion”—meaning their own. 
They know that the more the subject of education comes to be 
investigated with reference to the people of this country, the more 
their services to the nation in that department will come to be un- 
derstood and appreciated. 

Amongst those “ulterior measures” of educational reform 
which will hereafter stand in the same relation to the measure now 
promised, as Household Suffrage, Ballot, &c. do to the Reform Bill 
of 1832, may be mentioned the reform of our existing Public 
Schools. We made some observations on this subject about a year 
ago,* on the occasion of a petition relative to the Highgate Gram- 
mar School being argued in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court; and the 
recent judgment given on a similar petition from Rugby brings the 
matter again before us. The reader may remember, how complete 
a deflection from the objects of the founder was proved in the case 
of the Highgate School, in spite of the ingenious reasoning of Sir 
Cuartes Wetuerett, who submitted to the Court that reading 
and writing were taught there, for the reason that by one of the 
regulations of the master no boy was held admissible—who coud 
not read and write! The quibbles to which, in like manner, the 
counsel for the respondents on the Rugby petition have been driven, 
induce us to believe that the gentlemen of the long robe are never 
so put to their shifts as when they are called on to defend the con- 
version of our free grammar schools into fashionable academies. 
This conversion, or perversion, has been perpetually going on; and 
one cannot but feel surprised at the apathy and want of public- 
spirit which have permitted the gradual alienation of so many 
noble charities throughout the country from the classes for whose 
especial benefit they were designed. There seems to be one 
course for all free grammar schools in England—a continual di- 
verging from the principle of charity, and a continual sneaking in 
the direction of power and fashion. Founded for the benefit of 
the poor, they seek with all haste to throw open their doors to the 


, 


It is unnecessary to | 


So the Standard declares: and no doubt they are all as one | 


It is no doubt excessively annoying to the Tories, that | 


But the Tories will not better their | 


| rich. Every opportunity that offers for tampering with the 
| founder’s will, and enlarging the desertion from its spirit and = 
| jects, is eagerly embraced. Trustees, masters, ushers, all phy 
| one plot ; their common object—how to go nearest to swindle Pe 
poor out of the concern, and draw round themselves the 
fluences of wealth and aristocracy. 

The affairs of Rugby School, since its foundation by Lawrence 
Surerirr, “of London, grocer,” in the year 1567, have undergone 
repeated modifications by acts of Parliament and orders of the 
Court of Chancery, obtained by the trustees of the charity, Its 
original scope was that ofa free school for the children of “Rugh 
and Brownesover, “and next for such as should be of pul 
places adjoining.” It is confessed that the poor classes in those 
| places were the objects intended to be benefited; that the in- 
| struction was to be of that elementary sort alone required for them: 

and that no restriction was to be imposed as to age. What is 
| Rugby School now ?—a great public school, to which the children 
| of rich parents are sent from all parts of the country to receive an 
, expensive classical education, and the entrance of boys under twelve 
| years of age is virtually prohibited. Master Lawrence Sureip 
| 
| 
| 


goodly in- 


desired that the trustees “should cause a discreet and learned man 
being a Master of Arts, to be retained to teach the free evammar 
school ;” and this exemplary person was “to have the mansion- 
house to dwell in, and yearly for his salary 122.” Who is now our 
discreet and learned man,” and what does he receive “ yearly for 
his salary?” We are unable to say what Dr. Arnoup “finds the 
| Head-Mastership of Rugby worth; buat, what with the funds of the 

charity and the purses of the nobility, it is believed to bea very 
| fat appointment, and may pretty safely be conjectured to exceed 
| all the revenues of Master Lawrence himself, even in the most 
successful year of the grocery business. 

If any thing could be surprising in the selfishness and cupidity 
of power, we might wonder at the glaring ineonsistency of men 
who, while proclaiming the conservation of vested rights as the 
lodestar of their political faith, and denouncing fire and sword 
against all who offer—even for great public objects—to infringe 
that principle, can no less seek deliberately and systematically to 
undermine the foundations of a public institution and destroy its 
ancient privileges. For noisy declaimers against all measures of 
political reform on the ground of their disturbing existing interests, 
where are we to look for the equals of these very men—the “ Cons 
servative ” trustees of our betrayed charities, and the solemn peda- 
gogues that direct them? How much principle has to do with the 
tenets of Conservatism, we have thus a favourable occasion for 
judging, since it appears that while the rights to be con- 
served are their own rights, the fidelity of the professors of Con- 
servatism is stanch, their morality flaming; but let the “ inalien- 
able rights” and the “ sacred principles” only happen to be the 
people's, and behold they alienate the one and desecrate the other 
with all possible despatch. The history of Rugby School, as 
given by Mr. Pemberron in January last, exhibits a succession of 
assaults on its fundamental principles, made by those most in 
honour bound to defend them from violation. We said that trus- 
tees, masters, &c. all appeared to be in one plot to swindle the 











* See the Spectator for the week ending 14th July 1839. 


people out of the benefits intended for them in these free schools ; 
but we forgot to name in the list of the conspirators—the Judge. 
This functionary, whether in the Court of Chancery or in Parlia- 
ment, seems at all times to have come into the scheme of depopu- 
larizing these schools, and enriching the masters at the expense of the 
public, with a wonderful alacrity. The prompt judgments recorded 
to have been given by the former tribunal in favour of the trustees, 
on every application made for permission to alter fundamental laws 
or play tricks with funds, go far to vindicate that celebrated court 
from the charge of tedious deliberation. In our own time, Lord 
Expon appears, on a similar occasion, to have varied the monotony 
of the judicial office by offering his services as counsel against the 
People. ‘This learned lord, it may be remembered, decreed, that 
“ A. B. C. and other English books, writing, and grammar,” meant 
“ Latin and Greek, and the evidences of the Christian religion; ’ 
and he reasoned the point at considerable length, in appropriate 
arguments. In defending the like perversion of the objects of the 
Rugby charity, the counsel for the respondents laid great stress on 
the advantages which the poorer scholars must derive from an 
arrangement which places them under the same roof with the sons 
of titled people! 

“The Legislature had given it [the esos a larger and more beneiicial 
shape than Lawrence Sheriff had ever contemplated : they had macle the foun- 
dationers schoolfellows with, and competitors of, the sons of the noblemen of the 
land !” 

The income of this charity is 6,0007. per annum ; and how many 
free boys does the reader think the school contains? Just forty- 
three. The sum paid for the education of each of these boys 18 
now 12/7; until recently it was 6l.; sixty years ago 3/. was thought 
an ample remuneration. Taking the rate of 6/., however, the 
number of boys who ought to receive a free education at Rugby 
would be, not forty-three, but 1,000. At the present rate of 121. 
the number would be 500. Might not the petitioners well com- 
plain, in the words of their counsel, that “ systematically, inten- 
tionally, and avowedly, the school has been conducted otherwise 
[than the founder designed]; and the consequence has been so 
injurious, that two schools have been actually established in Rugby, 
and to these inferior schools the inhabitants have been compelled to 
send their children.” Again, the exhibitioners are chosen equally 
from amongst strangers and free boys; and the argument for this 
palpable violation of the principle of the charity is, that greatest 
benefit is conferred on the “ free” boys by placing them in free 
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— ee * ‘ 
and unprotected competition F 
«sons of the noblemen of the land”—with whom the privilege to 
be associated in school hours is regarded by Dr. Arnotp asa 
plessing far outweighing the disadvantages of being swindled, ] 
than by leaving them to a monotonous enjoyment of Lawrence 
Suerirr’s bounty! Just as logically and as pleasantly might a 
ang of humorous thieves, mecting Dr. Arnoip on the highway, 

5 e . » . . “% 
first politely “ trouble” him for his money, and then, scattering it 
about the road, say to him, with all the solemnity of a Chancery 
: _ . . . ate 
Judge—“ Exercise is salutary ; the blessings of fortune are never 
so sweet as when we exert ourselves to obtain them: you will find 
much greater benefit, my dear Sir, from scrambling with us for 
those sovereigns, in a ‘free and unprotected competition,’ than 
from carrying them quietly in your pocket. The latter practice is 
monotonous and lifeless; but this scramble, now, you will find is 
full of excitement. Come, then, to ’t, Doctor—first come, first 
served. Away, boys! 

What ingenious revolutionists self-interest makes of us, since it 
can associate for one object—Destructives and “ Conservatives,” 
highwaymen and Tory parsons! 





JUDGES, JURIES, AND PRISONERS. 

Jupaces commonly receive much information respecting the cha- 
racters of prisoners brought before them for trial, and other cir- 
cumstances connected with their offences, which are not commu- 
nicated to the Juries ; frequently, no doubt, for want of witnesses 
to state the facts on oath. It sometimes happens, however, that 
evidence is needlessly, and it would seem improperly, kept back by 
the Court. 

At the Surry Sessions, held this week, a young woman, of decent 
appearance, was accused of stealing a piece of printed cotton from 
a shop in Newington— 

“The prisoner went into the shop, and having purchased some yards of 
cotton, left the premises; but, being suspected of having taken a piece of 
printed cotton off the counter, she was followed and brought back to the shop ; 
and on her passage up to the other end of it, the article alleged to have been 
stolen was found on the floor, When it was picked up it was warm, as if it 
had just been dropped from some person; and the witnesses stated that the 
article was not lying in the place in which it was found, a moment previously 
to the passing up the shop by the privoner.” 

This was the case for the prosecution. 
in her defence, said— 

She was a woman of unquestionably good character hitherto; and that one 
of the strongest points in her favour was the circumstance of making a pur- 
chase at the prosecutor’s shop, and not going there as a common shopliiter, 

retending to look at goods for the mere purpose of stealing them. The 
earned counsel also dwelt on the circumstance of other customers being in the 
shop at the time, and the possibility that the article might have dropped from 
some of them. 

Three witnesses gave the prisoner a good character ; and the 
Jury returned a verdict of acquittal. Now mark what followed 
immediately, 

The Chairman said to an Inspector of Police, “ Now, let us hear her real 
character.” 

The Inspector said, that the prisoner was a woman of notorious bad charac- 
ter; that she had been convicted twice before, and that a greater thief did not 
exist at that side of the water. 

Chairman—* So much for the prisoner’s good character.” 

The Jury remarked, that they gave a verdict in accordance with the evidence 
produced before them. 

1 gy ? 

The Chairman seems to have known the prisoner as a common 
thief; and he had evidence within call to prove the falseness of the 
witnesses’ testimony in her favour; but he took no step to lay the 
truth before the Jury until their decision had been recorded. This 
looks like a mockery of justice. 

It will be said that the Jury ought not to have been prejudiced 
against the prisoner by knowledge of former misdeeds, for which 
she had probably suffered the penalty the law awards; and al- 
though it is a point admitting of dispute, we are inclined to think 


he prisoner’s counsel, 


that, as a general rule, it is safest to let the case go the Jury on its | 


own evidence, unconnected with matters not immediately bearing 
upon it. But where the defence rests entirely upon character, and 
the Judge can prove that the evidence of witnesses on that head 
is untrue, surely he ought to make the Jury cognizant of the real 
state of the case. It is usual to designate the Judge “ the pri- 
soner’s counsel ;” but his duty is to sce that the guilty are punished, 
as well as to protect the innocent from penalty. ‘The learned Chair- 
man of the Surry Sessions was laughing in his sleeve at the Jury, 
who, deceived by false evidence, acquitted the accused shoplifter. 

_ Is there any good reason why the Judge should be supplied with 
information respecting a prisoner’s character, and the evidence 
Which may or may not be actually adduced against him, which is 
Withheld from the Jury? It is to be presumed that the adminis- 


tration of strict justice is the end in view—that the whole truth is | 
desired ; but the praetice is to let the Judge into secrets which if 


known to Juries might materially affect verdicts; and it is upon 
the opinion of Juries that the fate of accused persons depends. 
When it is considered that no man is to be punished for 
unproved delinquency, and it is opposite to law and equity to 
make a person twice answerable for the same offence, it seems to 
follow, that the mind of the Judge as well as the Jury should be 
ept unbiassed by knowledge of circumstances not immediately con- 
hected with the case before the Court. 
Sway the verdict; and, where the Judge has a discretionary power 
of mitigating or aggravating a sentence, should regulate the amount 
ofpunishment. It is a dangerous practice to lay privately before 
the Judge, circumstances which cannot be stated in open Court, or 
alluded to, as in this case, without discrediting the administration 
of justice. 


with the interlopers, [7. e. the 
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A SUMMER IN ANDALUCIA. 


Turse volumes describe a coasting trip along the shores of Portu- 
gal, and a tour in Andalusia and Granada in the summer of 1836 ; 
and form the most striking and characteristic book of travels 
which has recently issued from the press. The author has a know- 
ledge of the history, antiquities, and language of the people he 
travelled among, with, apparently, some previous experience of the 
Spanish character and Spanish usages; he holds the pen of a ready 
writer, well skilled in the arts of composition, whether forceful, ele- 
gant, or lively; and he has learned from habit, which is better than 
Miss Marrineav, How to Observe. He has also in a very great 
degree the faculty of seizing the distinguishing characteristics of 
persons or things, and of well describing them. At Oporto, for ex- 
ample, he only remained a few hours during the stoppage of the 
steam-packet ; yet, often as we have read accounts of it by the lite- 
rary followers of Don Pepro, none of their elaborate descriptions so 
clearly bring out the peculiarities of the city “ built on hills,” or the 
overhanging roofs with the “ bright red tiling under the eaves,” as 
this slight sketch. 

“ Oporto, or O Porto—the Port—as it is called by the natives, is built on 
several hills, so that scarcely a street preserves its level. But it is this which 
imparts much picturesque beauty to the city, as it affords bird’s-eye views over 
hollows filled with roofs and towers, mingled with foliage, to opposite heights 
crowned by fantastic spires, with here and there a peep of the azure ocean, the 
rock-bound river, or the rich and sunny country inland, with ranges of lofty 
gray mountains in the horizou. Some of the streets are broad and handsome ; 
but in general they are narrow, tortuous, steep, rugged, and filthy, though in 
the last particular, as I afterwards found, they cannot rival those of the capi- 
tal. The houses are whitewashed or coloured ; but many seem, like their in- 
habitants, sadly in want of new coats; they are not lofty, and have overhang- 
ing roofs with bright red tiling under the eaves. The shops in the principal 
streets are neat and tolerably well furnished. In the pragas, or open spaces, 
markets are held; the largest, that of Cordoaria, was strewed with crockery of 
singular shapes. Elsewhere in the streets fruit and vegetables were displayed 
in stalls ; strawberries and cherries were already in season, though in England, 
when I left it but the previous week, spring had hardly commenced.” 

Had the qualities of the author been directed by a sound 
judgment,—or rather, we suspect, had he given his judgment fair 
play, presenting to his reader such matters only as had novelty, 
variety, and character to recommend them, and not allowing two 





Evidence alone should | 


| volumes to be uppermost in his thoughts, with a secret conscious- 
| ness that he could readily fill them, —the Summer in Andalucia 
might have rivalled Beckrorn’s Letters, if in dramatic character 
and the art of narrating dialogue, it did not excel them. As it is, 
there are several drawbacks, detracting from the high classical po- 
sition the work might otherwise have challenged, and operating 
injuriously on its continuous attraction. The art of the writer is 
often too transparent; we see him working too much by line and 
rule. No sooner, for instance, does he arrive at a city, than he 
gives its history from its first foundation, through Carthaginians, 
Romans, Goths, and Moors, to the time of his visit : according to 
his own very good prescription for a tourist, he mounts an eminence, 
either hill or tower, and then, after describing the distant prospect, 
| proceeds to give a bird's-eye view of the city. If the character of 
the history, or of the prospect, rendered this course necessary, its 
constant occurrence would only impart something of mannerism to 
the book, and to its occasional introduction there would be no ob- 
jection. But, too frequently used, it not only creates a mechanical 
air, but is apt to generate a mechanical style of description ; objects 
not being, as it were, looked at from their natural point of view, 
but according to some preconceived notion of the observer. The 
descriptions themselves, too, excellent as they are considered singly, 
bear a disproportionate length to the other parts; and the reader 
feels cloyed with skies, sunsets, moons, and the objects of a land- 
scape; or at all events desires more of manners, persons, incident, 
or information, to vary and relieve the still-life. Not that the 
Summer in Andalucia does not possess all these ; but for due ad- 
mixture, there should have been more of solid and lively matter, 
or less of description. 

The route of the author commences in the Bay of Biscay, with a 
graphic picture of the coasts of Spain and Portugal. Oporto and 
Lisbon are his first landing-places, and at the latter he remained 
long enough to visit the far-famed Cintra. Cadiz and its vicinity 
next occupy the attention of the tourist; who then—desecration of 
ballad romance!—steams up the Guadalquivir to Seville; which 
city he elaborately describes, not forgetting the Bull Fights, that, 
hacknied as they are, come forth with new life, vigour, and disgust- 
| ing horror, under his hand. He next passed on by diligence to 
Cordova or Corduba; and thence, with the national muleteers, to 
Granada. At this ancient capital of the Moors he lingered long ; 
and, considering Wasuinaton Irvine and others had been there 
| before him, narrates his impressions of the place at a length more 
| than sufficient. From Granada he journeyed to Malaga, on horse- 
back, with a corsario; and, after satiating his curiosity in that port, 
travelled to Gibraltar, by the same means; whence he sailed to 
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Cadiz once more ; and there his travels, or at least his volumes, 
close. 

Our criticism may have indicated the subjects of these volumes, 
but only extracts can give an idea of the spirit with which they are 
treated, and of the variety which is often imparted to the work by 
a judicious choice of subordinate topics ; for description (to stand 
to our guns) is the main feature of the book. 


THE STREETS OF CADIZ. 

The streets of Cadiz are straight, and often cross each other at right angles ; 
they are very narrow, as is general in the cities of the South, for the sake of 
anaes this narrowness is increased, too, in gan by the loftiness of the 
houses and the projecting balconies. The Calle Ancha is the only “ Broad 
Street ” in the city; in the rest, there is seldom room for more than one car- 
riage to pass, but as there are few or no vehicles, this is not felt to be an in- 
convenience. Some of the streetsare extremely pretty. One fresh from the 
smoky dingy cities of England can scarcely believe them to be real, and is 
ready to fancy himself transported to some fairy-land, and traversing an en- 
chanted city, newly sprung from beneath the wand of a magician. The fronts 
of the houses, white as the driven snow when reflecting the rays of the sun, 
are quite dazzling to the sight. A balcony painted a bright green, and filled 
with brilliant flowers, projects from every window, and along its lower edge 
runs a streak of vermillion, which is generally carried on horizontally to divide 
the storics, and another runs vertically to mark the division of the houses. The 
upper rail of the balcony is usually painted a bright yellow ochre, which colour 
also encircles the window ; and a blue stripe or brown holland blind hangs over 
the rail from above. With this diversity of colours on the glittering snow of the 
houses, which contrasts again with the intense and transparent blue of an An- 
dalucian sky above—a sky compared to which that of Italy has been said to be 
“ dim and misty ”—the effect is gay and elegant beyond conception. Most of the 
balconies are such as I have described, but a few are glazed as high as the top 
of the window; or all those on one floor unite, and, thus glazed, form small 
apartments overhanging the street. Similar balconied chambers are common 
enongh in the cities of the East. 

The balconies are the favourite resort of the Gaditanas, who, seated beneath 
the sheltering blinds, pass tbeir mornings in sewing or embroidcring, on which, 
however, they are seldom so intent as not to bestow occasionally a sly glance 
en the crowds passing below, and sometimes a bewitching smile on a favourite 
cavalier. 

A LANDSCAPE NEAR CADIZ. 

I reached at length a sandy tract, covered with dwarf fan-palms, gigantic 
aloes, prickly pears, and other shrubs, with many beautiful flowers peculiar to 
the country, and with which I was not familiar. Numerous lizards, which lay 
basking on the sunny path—some brown or red, of five or six inches in length, 
and others about eighteen inches, of a beautiful bright green—fled into the 
bushes at my approach. Hawks of various kinds were sailing and screaming 
through the air; and rabbits from time to time rustled amongst the under- 
wood. These were the only signs of life in this wilderness. The extended 
plain, with its thickets of fan-palms, and strange, tropical foliage, the hot 
sandy soil, on which the meridian sun was shedding his fiercest rays from 
heavens of cloudless azure, the glittering towers, domes, and flat-roofed build- 
ings of Cadiz, which rose into view as I reached a slight eminence, together 
with the long lines of bright sandy coast dotted with snow-white towns, 
dazzling the eye with the glare of the sun, and all thrown into still brighter 
and stronger relief by the intense blue of the bay, with here and there a cluster 
of lofty date-palms toprering in the distance, combined to form a scene so pecu- 
liar, so brilliant, and sg strikingly Eastern in character, that with difficulty I 
could believe myself. in Europe. It exactly realized my conceptions of the 
torrid clime of India, whither I could imagine myself suddenly transported. 

I was here particularly struck with the great want of green which is charac- 
teristic of a Southern landscape. Something there was in the foliage generally 
which might perhaps claim the name, but pale blue predominated in the aloes, 
browns, olives, and yellows in the other shrubs; there was ycllow ochre, too, 
ef the richest hue in the sand, indigo in the sea, and intense ultramarine in 
the sky; but of green—the clear, fresh, decided green of England—thcre was 
none. 

Enough of inanimate nature; let us turn to a subject indicative 
of past greatness and present decay. 

A SPANISH DOCK-YARD. 

A short sail brought us to Caraca, the once famous navy-yard of Cadiz. 
Passing through a gateway surmounted by the royal arms, I entered an im- 
mense yard, covered with rusty anchors of every size. On one side stood a 
Jarge shed, containing a few ships’ boats, all in a state ip Aecsy- Further on, 
were some fine dry docks, built of stone, and in perfeef order; but instead of 
the first-rates they were capable of receiving, they contained only the lower 
timbers of vesscls rotting under water. Hard by, was a large building in which 
a number of presidiarios (galley slaves), under the surveillance of a few 
soldiers, were engaged in pumping the water out of the docks. This my con- 
ductor informed me, was not because the dock wa®wanted for ise, but merely 
to employ the men, most of whom looked ready for any mischief, if not kept 
from it by hard labour. There was a steam-engine in the building, for the 
purpose of emptying the docks, but like every thing else around, it was out of 
order and not in use. Beyond these docks were immense reservoirs for season- 
ing ship timber, of which there was enough in the water to construct a ficet, 
and it appeared to have lain undisturbed for many years. ~The yard was 
bounded on the west by the long wall of the rope-house, now ruined and deso- 
late. At the southern end of this, were other roofless buildings, whose bare, 
tottering walls afforded nestling places to yrmerous hawks, which darted 
screaming from their crannies at our apprgach ; while wild rabbits chased each 
other oycr the fallen rubbish below. * - 

At the close of the last century there were more than five thousand five 
hundred ship-wrights and other artisans constantly employed in this dock-yard; 
but Spain had not then lost her vast colonies, and possessed a navy of eighty 
sail of the line. About the same period, her fleet, with that of France, on one 
occasion rode unopposed in the British Channel, bearding the “lion” in his 
very den. Her present navy, as I learned from the officer who accompanied me 
round the yard, consists of but two liners, both at Havanna, five frigates, four 
corvettes, a few brigs, steamers, and gun-boats. 

On my expressing astonishment at this wondeful decline of power, he ex- 
claimed, “ The enormous navy of thirty or forty years since was no truc test of 
the power of Spain, fué @ la naviz pegado el hombre—it was the man stuck on 
to the nose, (quoting an old saying of Quevedo,) it was monstrously dispro- 
portioned to her then rapid decay.” 

At the south-eastern corncr of the yard are some storehouses still in repair, 
but almost empty. The armoury contains only a few pikes, swords, and 
muskets, all covered with rust. 

Pursuing variety of topics as well as of interest, let us, for the 
winebibbers, take the 

WINE EMPORIUMS AT XEREZ. 


The wine is the primary object of interest in Xeréz. , I visited the esta- 


blishments of several merchants, and amongst them that of Domecq and Co., 





en 
which is the first in extent, and altogether the most worthy of notice. T 
wine is kept, not as in England, in dank, underground vaults with low “y 
ings, stalactited with cobwebs, but in vast and lofty houses, called rhe 
from which the light of day is in part excluded. On entering one of these f 
was struck with the coolness and obscurity of the place—a delicious clakin : 
to the heat and glare of the burning streets. The whole floor of the building 
was occupied by parallel rows of huge butts, in double tiers. Of these butts 
there are sometimes two thousand or more in one bodega. The attendant. 
from time to time dipping a long stick, tipped by a cane tube, into a cask, aa 
pouring the liquor thus extracted into a tasting-glass, called my attention to 
choice specimens of the various descriptions of wines.’ What with sherr of 
every age, hue, and flavour, amontillado, boiled wine, muscatel, paxarete, lie 
tillu, full glasses of which were pressed upon me in turn at every step, my toe 
was confounded, and my brain almost bewildered, before 1 had made the circuit 
of the first bodega. 

The sherry most esteemed by the natives is of inferior price, very dry, with 
little body, and free from brandy; such wine, in fact, as would scarcely bear 
exportation, but which, with all the genuine sherry flavour, is, from its mild- 
ness, much more agreeable in this fervid climate than the strong full-bodied 
wines which alone are prized in England. The strong wine is never drunk by 
the natives from choice; if set befure them they invariably dilute it. Even 
Englishmen here prefer the milder wines, for it is surprising what sudden reyge 
lutions climate can effect in taste. ‘The choicest butt of sherry in Domecy’s 
stock is one whose fellow was sold to George the Fourth for six handy od 
pounds. {tis more than a century old, very dark, and of a peculiarly rich 
flavour, which the proprietor assured me was the effect of age alone. 

Of the vast quantity and value of the wine in the stores at Xeréz, some idea 
may be formed from the fact, that in Domecg’s bodegas alone are no less than 
eleven thousand butts, averaging in value on the spot one hundred and thirty or 
one hundred and forty dollars, or about thirty pounds sterling per butt. ~ 

Passing over a good description of the mules of Spain—their 
docility, sagacity, powers, price, and size—we will take a sketch 
of a character familiar to the readers of Spanish romances. 

THE MULETEER. 

But to turn from the beast to his master. The corsario is an important 
member of Spanish society: without him the internal communication of the 
country, and what little tratlic yct subsists between remote districts and cities, 
woull be at an end. As his character is his meat and drink, his honesty is 
unshaken ; and the confidence reposed in him by the merchant is unlimited, 
From his hardy, roving mode of life, he becomes independent in spirit; from 
constant exposure to peril, courageous and resolute ; from convoying travellers, 
obliging, sociable, ever cheerful; a communicative and amusing compagnon de 
voyage. Towards his beasts he displays the aifection of an Ara), treating thea 
with great tenderness, never thinking of his own wants on reaching a venta, 
till his mules are unburdened and fed, and lying down to sleep at their side on 
the same straw, witha pack-saddle or his a/forjas for a pillow. In short, in 
him is exhibited the Spanish character under its tairest aspect, arrayed in all 
its virtues, and stripped of most of its vices. 

Luis paid gredt attention to all—bipeds as well as quadruped—under his 
charge. From ‘time to time he rode round, offering each traveller bread, 
sausages, cheese, and fruit, of all which he had a plentiful supply in his saddie- 
bags. ‘These provisions, however, were so impregnated with garlic, that I flung 
them away in disgust, preferring to refresh myse!l? with alternate draughts from 
the water-jar, and wine-skin, that hung at the saddle of a companion. ‘The 
water-jar was an alearraza, a vessel oi porous white earth, used for cooling 
water by evaporation, and though extremely slight and brittle, capable of bear- 
ing the motion of a mule travelling at the rate of tfo-and-a-balf or three 
miles an hour, ‘he wine-skin was a bottle (Jota) of untanned goat’s leather, 
with the hair: inside, and well lined with pitch to close the séams. ‘To the 
neck was attached, for the convenience of the traveller, a smail eup of hora, 
with a wooden stopper for a cork. ‘ 

sut the fair, or rather the brown, must not be forgotten in a de- 
scription of Spain. 

SPANISH BEAUTY AT FIRST SIGHT. 

the best means of judging of the claims to beauty 
itanas. In this 1 must candidly acknowledge I was at 
Whether my expectations had been too highly raised by 
the rhay s of travellers, or whether the darkness of the Spanish complexioa 
contrasted unfavourably with the fair skins of the Devonshire and Cornish 
daisels, I know not; but the large majority semed to possess little beauty save 
in their eyes. Yet these, however full, black, well-fringed, aud melting, 
though “ half languor and half fire,” will alone never constitute a face beau- 
tiful: regular features and sweetness of expression are equally indispensable. 
A few possessed all these; and, in spite of their complexions, might have laid 
claim to beauty in any country. The swarthy skin, by the by, was by no 
means ines: § and I was surprised to see so many fair faces amongst a race 
whose duskiness has passed into a proverb. Some would have been esteemed 
fair even in Englaad, having light hair, blue eyes, and all the characteristics of 
blondes; though these, as may be supposed, were rare exceptions. But if 
beauty was scarce, grace was abundant ; and there were few, from the countess 
to the gipsy, who did not walk with elegance, and display a thousand charms 
in the play of the fan and the arrangement of the mantilla. 

I had another opportunity in the evening, on the Prado, of judging of Spa- 
nish beauty, but my opinion was little altered by what I there saw. In fact, 
as I walked up and down before the rows of ladies seated on the stone benches 
on either hand, the paucity of what an Englishman would call “ pretty 
girls,” astonished me. All indeed, nearly without exception, had fine eyes, 
and an animated expression of countenance; their principal defect was 
the want of that regularity and delicacy of features which characterize out 
own countrywomen. When the Gaditanas unite these and a clear complexion 
to their other charms, they are preéminently beautiful. Their forms are gene- 
rally good, often of an exquisite contour, though rather below than above the 
middle height; their feet are delicately small and pretty ; and, as I watched 
these, eased in net-worked stockings and sandaile? slippers, emerging from “e- 
neath the short basqguina, or gown, as they paraded to and fro, and observed the 
graceful bearing of the head and neck, and gentle swimming gait, 1 began to 
comprehend the secret of Spanish beauty, to see that it consists rather in ele- 
gance of figure and manner than in regularity of features ; and that its fasci- 
nations are displayed to more advantage in motion than in repose. | 

But itis not the walk alone of these fair ones that is so attractive; every 
attitude, every motion, every gesture, is graceful in the extreme, and yet with 
out affectation, for all appears perfectly easy and natural. ‘The grace ot the 
Andaluzas is, indeed, beyond description ; it must be seen to be understood ; 
it is unrivalled in Spain and elsewhere, if I may credit the reports ot travellers 
who have visited the rest of Europe, the East, and the Americas, and assured 
me that the Andaluzas are no where equalled in this particular. The contrast 
between these daughters of the South and our English dames 1s striking 
enough; even the French ladies, whom we are accustomed to regard as models 
of elegance, are very far behind the fair Spaniards. All which tends to prove 
that it is “in the blood,” as the natives themselves assert, that it is nature 
rather than art that produces this exquisite grace. It may arise in great mea- 
sure from the fine proportions of their forms. 
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ED 
A FAN AND ITS USES. 


The fan is as universal as the mantilla. Rarely is a Spanish woman to be 
geen without it, even within doors; not taking it up for the sake of conveni- 
ence, but making it as indispensable an article of dress as her gown or shoes. 
No wonder the abanico is so great a favourite, for none but an Espanola knows 
how to wield it ; and in her hands it becomes an elegant as well as a dangerous 
weapon—a principal auxiliary in the art of intrigue. With it she speaksa 

age, understood indeed only by the initiated, but in which, aided by her 
Jooks, she can address her admirer almost as plainly as with the words of her 
mouth ; awakening in his breast by an emphatic furl or motion of her fan, 
the liveliest joy or the deepest despondency. She rarely allows it to remain 
jdle in her hands ; now fanning herself slowly, now rapidly 3 or closing it with 
asndden furl on one side, opening it again in a moment, and closing it on the 
other, and all with one hand; uniting to apparent unconsciousness the most 
finished grace in every movement. 

Turn we to a less graceful habit of the male kind. 

UNIVERSALITY OF SMOKING. 

It is astonishing the passion of Spaniards for smoking. Rank or age 
causes no difference in this respect. ‘The noble always carries a cigar-case, 
a silver tube of yescu, or German tinder, and the necessary apparatus for 
striking a light ; the peasant—nay, even the beggar—has his flint and scrap of 

yesed, With which, and the aid of his navaji, he may light the fragments of 

some cigar he has begged, or picked up in the street, and which, chopped fine 
and carefully wrapped in a morscl of paper, may lead him to forget for a while 
the more natural cravings of hunger. 3oys, too, of the tendercst age, must 
have their cigarillos ; and some ladies are said to indulge in the same luxury, 

though I cannot say I ever witnessed this profanation of female lips. But I 

have seen the weed wrapt in the leaf of maize in tiny rolls scarcely thicker 

than a bodkin, professedly made for this unholy purpose. 

No present is so acceptable to a Spaniard as some choice Habanas ; nothing 
conciliates his goodwill like the offer a cigar. Is he in a towering passion, 
foaming with rage? a cigar produces a magical effect ; calms him down, like 
oil upon the waters ; changes the lion into a lamb. Does he threaten you 
with violence or robbery ? the cigar, presented at this critical moment, will at 
least insure civil treatment. On this account it is always advisable for the 
traveller in Spain, even though no smoker, to provide himself with a stock of 
cigars wherewith to propitiate the favour of all men. ¢ kl cigarro es alca- 
huete—the cigar is a procurer,” says the proverb. It is the medium of intro- 
duction to any person, or to any house. If you wish to smoke, it is almost a 
sacred duty to supply you with a light; you may knock at any door, and the 
bows end compliments for the civilities rendered can be made the prelude to 
further acquaintance. ‘The cigar levels for a time all distinctions. The noble 
could not refuse to take the cigar from his mouth to assist the unbclighted 

easant, who would not scruple to demand this common act of courtesy. 

Tie, indeed, would fail to tell of the wonders to be wrought by a simple roll 
of tobacco-leaf. 

Rarely have 1 met with a Spaniard who did not smoke, and never with one 
who used a pipe of any description. The desire of all classes, indeed, seems to 
be to smoke with as much delicacy as possible ; few there are who do not cut 
up their cigars into cigarillos, ‘The higher classes do not often smoke within 
doors, but the middle and lower smoke at every hour and in every place. In 
their hands before, after, and even during meals ; at home, in business, on the 
prado, in the public room or conveyance ; and sometimes even in the theatre, 
is the cigar to be seen; nay, I remember in a public office at Seville, a smould- 
ering rope’s end tied to a column, that the clerks might have at hand where- 
withal to light their cigars. A Spaniard and his cigar are inseparable. 

A fortnight ago, we quoted some passages from Mr. Sywons, 
descriptive of the effects of prohibitive or high protective duties in 
France. The author before us furnishes several particulars rela- 
tive to the working of the same system in Spain. For its Western 
provinces, Oporto and Lisbon are the grand depots; the goods 
being smuggled through Portugal, and over the mountain frontier. 
The extent of traffic may be divined when we sce it stated that 
the transit-duty on British goods imported into Portugal for this 
illicit traffic, amounts on an average to 700,0002. per annum. 
(Vol I. page 42.) All this, and as much more of fair taxation 
as the trade would bear, is a dead loss to the Spanish trea- 
sury ; and it causes an increased expense to thegconsumers of the 
goods, besides diverting the smugglers from réalar industry and 
engaging them in systematic violations of the law. For the Mediter- 
ranean frontier, Gibraltar is the head depét; and most of the 
traffic is carried on by sea. 
are erected along the coast, at about half a league apart—for the 
private benefit, it would seem, of the officers in command. 

“The contratandista who conducts business on a large scale, receives his 
orders in the country, proceeds to Gibraltar, well provided with funds, buys 
the goods, freights a bark, and sails for the coast where he wishes to land. 
Here the vessel arrives generally at night ; should she, if discovered, not re- 
spond satisfactorily to the hailing of the soldiers, a fire is lighted outside the 
nearest forron, aud one tower after another repeats the signal, till in a short 
time all are on the alert, and a strong force of soldicry is ready at any point 
where a landing may be attempted. This is the legitimate course of events; 
but more cencrally the mattcr turns out otherwise. A ‘composition’ it made. 
The vessel stands off during the day, but at night runs in towards the land, and 
the contrabandista rows ashore as a simple cavalier, and proceeds to the nearest 
tower. He answers the sharp challenge of the sentinel, ‘ Quien viva?’ by re- 
questing to speak to the commanding ofliccr on the station. When closeted 
with him, he confesses at once that he has a cargo of contraband goods to run 
ashore, and offers the soldier a good share in the spoil as the price of forbearance. 
It cainot be expected in a country where most public servants, from the prime 
minister to the sate uduancro, either aga or are open to bribery, and 

















where it is hardly considered dishonourable, but almost one of the duties of | 


an official station so to do, that an ill-paid military officer would make a dis- 
play of public honesty, which would neither be understood nor appreciated. 
This argument to the pocket, then, rarely fails of success. ‘Phe bargain is soon 
struck; the contrabandist is to land his cargo at a certain hour the next night, 
the captain is to withdraw his soldiers to another part of the coast, under pre- 
tence of having received intelligence of a meditated descent of a band of 
smucelers, and in recompense thereof, when the goods are safe inland, he is to 
receive a present of a handsome sum—several hundred dollars, it may be, more 
or less, according to the value of the cargo, As there is honour among rogues, 
he does not refuse to trust to the honesty of the sinuggler for the fulilment of 
his part of the agreement.” 

The higher class of smugglers are “ most respectable men.” 

“ The Spanish contrabandistas of the better class ure a noble set of men, 
hardy and daring, generous, and strictly honourable. Ihave heard Englishmen 
who have travelied with and been entertained by them, speak in the highest 
terms of their courtesy and hospitality. Smugglers of the inferior class will 
rarely scruple to turn robbers when opportunities offer, but the contrabandista 






To put it down, small watch-towers . 








par excellence disdains to plunder any thing less than the royal treasury. 
Their course of life is not so hazardous as it would appear, for the adwaneros 
are cither too much afraid of them openly to attack them, or are rendered 
compliant by bribes. The alcaldes of the villages where the contrabandists 
reside are also bribed, and seldom attempt to disturb them. Now and then, 
when they know that a smuggler has nothing contraband in his house, the 
alealde and aduaneros, either to satisfy their consciences, or, more likely, to 
make a report, pay him an official visit. The contrabandist receives them 
courteously, assures them their suspicions are entirely unfounded, but tells 
them to please themselves, to search everywhere. This they do, and when 
they have pried into every corner without success, he offers them some choice 
Habanos, and dismisses them with ‘ Abour! Go away with God, cavaliers ! ’ 
The poorer smugglers, however, the mere footpads of the exchequer, from 
whom these officials have nothing to fear or to hope in the way of bribes, are 
sometimes seized as examples, and condemned to the presidios for a term of 
years, 

” «Never was the absurdity of prohibitions against the introduction of articles 
of foreign produce and manufacture more clearly evidenced than in Spain. As. 
there is neither capital nor enterprise for manufacturing at home, the people 
must have made goods from abroad; and the laws prohibiting their importa- 
tion, or the extravagantly high duties which amount to prohibitions, have, in 
consequence, induced smuggling to an extent which has probably never been 
equalled elsewhere. According to recent calculations, nearly 300,000 Spa- 
niards are engaged, one way or other, in this illegal traffic.” 

We close our extracts with the contrast which English society 
at Gibraltar offered to our experienced and sagacious traveller's 
mind, after his wanderings in Spain. 

“ But what more than all must strike the traveller who enters the Fortress 
from Spain, is the state of soviety on the Rock. On coming from a country 
where every one is disposed to be pleased and sociable with all around hin— 
where distinctions in rank never interfere with the claims of courtesy—where 
the highest and lowest can meet without the risk of degrading the one or un- 
duly exalting the other—where the poor are not constantly reminded of their 
inferiority by the rich, but where the ‘Go with God, friend!’ of the peasant 
is answered by the noble with a similar salutation—the contrast in the state 
of society at Gibraltar is calculated to make the English traveller (if not 
deeply imbued with home prejudices) ashamed of, or disgusted with, his 
countrymen. Here is seen, under its most glaring aspect, that narrow pride, 
whether of rank or wealth, which is perhaps the worst feature in the English 
character, and certainly the most disgusting to foreigners. ‘The officers of the 
garrison look upon the civilians, with a very few exceptions among the British, 
as immeasurably inferior to themselves ; they despise the natives of the Rock, 
many of whom are of great respectability and wealth, as mere ‘ scorpions ; ’ 
and regard foreigners as quite unworthy of their notice. This naturally begets 
in the civilians a hostile spirit, the long smouldering sparks of which, a short 
time before my arrival at Gibraltar, had burst into a flame on the citizens pro- 
posing to give a ball to the lady of the Governor, Sir Alexander Woodford,” 

Although it has not fallen in our way to copy any pictures of 
Spanish society or Spanish character, several such will be found 
in the work, either in the shape of portraits and single scenes, or 
as passing judgments, or a general summing-up of the author’s expe- 
rience. Viewed in any light, the Spaniards look indifferent enough. 
The fair side is limited to temperance in meat and strong drinks, 
a general bonhommie and courtesy of manner, and a patient submis- 
sion to evil,—which, however, is rather the indifference of laziness. 
than resignation, and is, with their pleasantry, dependent, like the 
Devil’s good-humour, on the parties’ being pleased. The black is 
of the deepest hue: brutal cruelty, when the passions are excited, 
which is soon done; great indifference to human life; general cor- 
ruption in public and private affairs ; sloth, pride, swagger, and. pre- 
judice almost childish ; in the remoter peasantry abject superstition, 
in the towns an unreasoning infidelity; words, and a smattering of 
scholastic philosophy, are the highest attainments amongst the 
educated males; woman is kept in a state of almost Oriental igno- 
rance, and considered, though not treated, as an ‘animal; and 
sexual morality is at the lowest ebb. The roads and other remains 
of classical or Saracen antiquity, except aqueducts and means of 
irrigation, have been allowed to fall into ruin; only three or four 
great routes, passable for carriages, radiate from Madrid; most of 
the other communications are only ptacticable for horsemen, fre- 
quently only for mules ; robbers, neglected by or defying the police, 
occupy these with impunity ; many provinces are overrun by Carlist 
banditti; and such is the listlessness of the people, the corruption 
of the officials high and low, and the state of the finances, that no 
individual ability and virtue could act, in our opinion, upon the dis- 
tempered nation. The vices of the people and the condition of the 
state are traced by our author to the now declining influence of the 
Romish Church, operating from the time of Frrprnanp and Isa- 
BELLA; and he seems to consider that Spain has no need of Ultra- 
Liberalism, or Liberalism of any kind. What she requires is peace 
with a strong government ; of which the Spaniards are themselves 
desirous, and which might be the means of developing the natural 
riches of the country, and raising the character of the people. Upon 
this opinion we are not in a condition to pass a judgment; but, if 
practicable at all, it must be the work of time. The scheme of oc- 
cupying Spain by a foreign army to enforce peace and order, is at 
all events chimerical : as this is not to be done upon a “ puny—a 
British Legion scale,” we wonder what forcign powers would be 
foolish enough to inyolve themselves in such an interminable and 
expensive undertaking ; for not a stiver would they ever get from 
the Spaniard, unless by foree—and not many then—upon the 
homely principle that “ you cannot get blood out of a stone.” 





MRS. ITEMANS’ WORKS AND LIFE. 
Tins elegant collection of the Works of Mrs. Hemans will no doubt 
receive an ample encouragement from that numerous class of readers, 
who prefer the superficial but pleasing qualities of an uninterrupted 
flow of harmonious verse, great elegance and variety, if not always 
exact propricty of illustration, and a fanciful and excited sensibi- 
lity, to the sterncr or more homely reflections of truth and nature. 
Even those who think that poetry is a distillation of life and expe- 
rience, rather than an outpouring of a day-dreaming fancy, will 
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deem it necessary to procure the Works, if they wish to enrich 
their collection with varied specimens of art; for of the elegantly 
romantic school, Mrs. Hemans, if not the founder, is at least the 
head. 
Except occasional juvenile productions, freely intermingled with 
the Memoirs as biographical illustrations, the poems in the vo- 
lume before us are only two in number,— England and Spain,” 
written when the author was fourteen ; and “ Wallace’s Invocation 
to Bruce,” a prize poem, which carried off fifty pounds from a host 
of competitors, so numerous as to require a month to read their lucu- 
brations, one being as long as “ Paradise Lost.” The main feature 
of the opening volume is the Life, by the poet’s sister; the character 
of which will be understood when we say that it bears a family 
likeness to the poems,—graceful, feminine, and full of feeling, with 
as much impartiality as could be looked for in so near a relation. 
In noticing the Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, by Mr. Cuortry,* 
(who, “invading the sanctity of private correspondence,” published 
the letters of the deceased to the evident dissatisfaction of her fa- 
mily,) we went over the leading events of her life; consisting of 
removals from one residence to another, and of one tour in Scot- 
land and another to Worpswortu and the Lakes. To these scanty 
and uneventful incidents little addition is made in the volume be- 
fore us; but a somewhat fuller account is given of the unfortu- 
nate marriage; which seems to have taken place without the ap- 
proval of the friends on either side ; and, as we guess from the dis- 
satisfaction of Mrs. Hemans with the “ tame and uninteresting” 
scenery of Daventry, where her husband's duties took him for a 
twelvemonth, without much power of domestic adaptation on the 
part ofthe lady. The eventual separation is thus narrated. 

“ In the year 1818, Captain Hemans, whose health had been long impaired 
by the previous vicissitudes of a military life, determined upon trying the 
effects of a Southern climate; and, with this view, repaired to Rome, which 
he was afterwards induced to fix upon as his place of residence. It has been 
alleged, and with perfect truth, that the literary pursuits of Mrs. Hemans, and 
the education of her children, made it more eligible for her to remain under 
the maternal roof than to accompany her husband to Italy. It is, however, 
unfortunately but too well known, that such were not the only reasons which 
led to this divided course. To dwell on this subject would be unnecessarily 
painful; yet it must be stated, that nothing like a permanent separation was 
contemplated at the time, nor did it ever amount to more than a tacit conven- 
tional arrangement, which offered no obstacle to the frequent interchange of 
correspondence, nor to a constant reference to their father in all things relating 
to the disposal of her boys. But years rolled on—seventeen years of absence, 
and, consequently, alienation; and from this time to the hour of her death, 
Mrs. Hemans and her husband never met again.” 

Of the personal characteristics of Mrs. Hemans, the volume 
abounds with interesting touches, from which a general idea of her 
mind and manners may be formed. She seems almost to “ have 
lisp’d in numbers :” at eight years old she wrote a birthday effusion 
addressed to her mother, and verse seemed to flow from her with 
greater readiness than commonplace prose from many people; to 
which fatal facility may perhaps be traced much of the slight and 
superficial character of her style of poetry. For music she had 
also a natural gift; “‘ playing both the harp and piano with much 
feeling and expression,” and possessing “ a good voice,” till it was 
weakened by affections of the chest, and her singing was disconti- 
nued. Her preference, even in her most blithesome days, was for 
* strains of a pensive cast ;” “ the most skilful combinations of ab- 
stract musical science did not interest or please her; what she 
loved best were national airs, whether martial or melancholy.” 
Late in life, when residing at Wavertree, her taste seems to have 
turned towards sacred music, and she attempted composition ; but 
Mr. Cuortey says, she only reproduced melodies, and fancied she 
had composed them. She had, moreover, a taste for drawing; but 
her attention being occupied by many other pursuits, “ she seldom 
attempted any thing beyond slight sketches in pencil or Indian ink.” 
Her eye was correct, and her eyesight long and clear. 

Her acquirements as a linguist must be pronounced considerable, 
if we suppose knowledge of a language to be meant by learning it. 
In early life, she “ acquired” French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, with the power of reading German; which, many years after, 
she studied so as to “ enter with full appreciation into the soul of 
that beautiful language ;” and she made some progress in Latin. 
Her reading was much and multifarious. At six years of age she 
began Suaksrere; her taste for whom amounted to a “ passion.” 


. . . tires, 
and not much solid information. Indeed, her mind seems to hay 
been ill-balanced; subject evidently to sudden fits of melanch ly 
or of excited joy, and not well adapted to the reception of t ith 
which ran counter to her prejudices. “There was nothin 7 
disliked more,” writes her sister, “than the disturbance of pd old 
associations, or the reasoning away of any ancient belief ‘alloc d 
to our hearts by the childish recollections with which it is Moe 
woven.” st 

Her facility in reading, and her memory, were extraordinary— 
“She could repeat pages of poetry from her favourite authors, after having 
read them but once over; anda scarcely less wonderful faculty was the ra 
of her reading, which even in childhood, and still more in after life, was such 
that a bystander would imagine she was only carelessly turning over the leaves 
of a book, when, in truth, she was taking in the whole sense as completely as 
others would do whilst poring over it with the closest attention. ) 
This faculty of memory was further shown on other occasions, 
The powers of her memory were so extraordinary, as to be sometimes made 
the subject of a wager, by those who were sceptical as to the possibility of her 
achieving what she would, in the most undoubting simplicity, undertake to 
perform. On one of these occasions, to satisf y the incredulity of one of her 
brothers, she learned by heart, having never read it before, the whole of Heber’s 
poem of ‘ Europe’ in one hour and twenty mintes, and repeated it without a 
single mistake or a moment’s hesitation. The length of this poem is four hun- 
dred and twenty-four lines. * = ™ 
“A remarkable instance of Mrs. Hemans’ powers of memory, is recorded 
about this time, (1828,) in the fact of her having repeated, and even written 
down, with extraordinary accuracy, the beautiful stanzas addressed by Lord 
Byron to his sister, after hearing them only twice read aloud in manuscript,” 
Her death was early if we count her years, (forty-one,) but not if 
we consider her constant and exciting occupations ; many real trou- 
bles, as her unfortunate marriage, her young family, and her mother’s 
death; and a good many fancied miseries, which a person of her 
temperament was perhaps likely to feel as much. Her constitution, 
moreover, does not seem to have been adapted for longevity. The 
extraordinary beauty of her youth faded early ; she was subject to 
palpitations of the heart ; and attacks of a slow kind of fever made 
successive and growing inroads upon her constitution, aggravated 
probably by her own imprudence; a gratuitous instance of which 
we quoted from Mr. Cuortey’s book. Latterly she suffered from 
a state of nervousness, which rendered the act of writing a task 
in itself, followed by distressing symptoms: she sometimes, as she 
informs a friend, retained “a piece of poetry several weeks in her 
memory, from actual dread of writing it down;” and she com- 
plained as if she “felt, and more particularly heard, every thing 
with unsheathed nerves.” Such an organization, subjected to her 
excitements, and attacked by various complaints, could not have 
lasted beyond the ordinary middle age: but the immediate cause 
of her death was a cold, caught by sitting in the open air reading 
a book, without observing that an autumnal fog had gathered up, 
till she felt the chill. 
Whether the poems of Mrs. Hemans are likely to be enduring, 
or whether the rage for them is not already somewhat on the wane, 
we need not discuss. In her life her celebrity was extraordinary, 
and even greater in America than in England; for which she had 
to pay the tax in a voluminous correspondence, and the annoy- 
ances of lion-hunters and album-purveyors. One of her stranger 
visitants was, however, of a very strange kind. 
“Tt was about this time (1832-3) that a circumstance occurred, by which 
Mrs. Hemans was greatly affected and impressed. A stranger one day called 
at her house, and begged earnestly to see her. She was then just recovering 
from one of her frequent illnesses, and was obliged to decline the visits of all but 
her immediate friends. The applicant was therefore told that she was unable 
to receive him; but he persisted in entreating for a few minutes’ audience, with 
such urgent importunity, that at last the point was conceded. The moment 
he was admitted, the gentleman (for such his manner and appearance declared 
him to be) explained, in words and tones of the deepest feeling, that the object 
of his visit was to acknowledge a debt of obligation which he could not rest 
satisfied without avowing—that to her he owed, in the first instance, that faith 
and those hopes which were now more precious to him than life itself; for that 
it was by reading her poem of ‘ The Sceptic’ he had been first awakened from 
the miserable delusions of infidelity, aa induced to ‘search the Scriptures.’ 
Having poured forth his thanks and benedictions in an uncontrollable gush of 
emotion, this strange but interesting visitant took his departure, leaving her 
overwhelmed with a mingled sense of joyful gratitude and wondering humility.” 
Having in our notice of Mr. Cuoriey’s book spoken distinctly 
of her affectations, it is but just to say that the present volume 
leaves a more favourable impression of Mrs. Hemans’ general 
character. And the incident of lying on the deck of the vessel 
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The books provided for her, says a friend who was her literary 
caterer, 


-..... “in the days of old were multifarious enough; in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish poetry ; or prose, (not prosy prose,) grave or gay, 
lively or severe, history or fiction, (the history chieffy of feudal ages,) essay or 
criticism ; only nothing in the service of science ever found a place in them. 
At a later period, during her Wavertree residence, 1 was often struck with the 
change of her tastes, which then seemed to have retreated from the outer 
world, and devoted themselves exclusively to the passionate and imaginative. 
The German poets were always on her table, especially Goethe. Wordsworth 
‘was ever growing in her favour, yet I think at that time she oftener quoted 
Byron, Shelley, and Madame de Staél, than any other. * * * * 

“ Her eagerness for knowledge of every kind,” says her sister on another 
occasion, “was intense ; and her industry may be attested by volumes still ex- 
isting of extracts and transcriptions almost sufficient to form a library in 
themselves. The mode of her studies was, to outward appearance, singularly 
desultory ; as she would be surrounded by books of all sizes, in divers languages, 
and on every variety of topic, and would seem to be turning from one to 
another, like a bee flying from flower to flower; yet, whatever confusion might 
reign without, all was clear and well-defined within. In her mind and memory 
the varied stores were distinctly arranged, ready to be called forth for the happy 
illustration, the poetic imagery, or the witty comparison.” 

No doubt, illustrations, or general impressions, might be ac- 
quired in this manner; but no complete knowledge of a subject, 





* Spectator, No. 426; 27th August 1836. 


when she left Wales, with her face covered and her son watching 
till the mountains were out of sight, as she dared not look up till 
then, is in a measure explained: in addition to the sadness of 
leaving an early home and the breaking-up of domestic tics, her 
two elder sons had just parted from her to go to their father. 





DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, &C. 

Tuts volume, whose numbers we have chronicled as they succes- 
sively appeared, forms part of a gigantic undertaking, to furnish 
the world with a series of works which shall collectively form a 
complete Encyclopedia of Science, whilst each shall be complete 
in itself. The Encyclopedia of Geography by Mr. Murray, Mr. 
M’Cuxtocn’s Commercial Dictionary, the Encyclopedias of Gar- 
dening, Agriculture, and Plants, by Mr. Lovpon, and a few other 
works of a similar nature, either complete or in the course of pub- 
lication, are specimens of the plan; to which may now be added 
the extraordinary and laborious volume of Dr. Ure. 

The principle upon which the Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines, is based, is to confine itself, on the one hand, to pro- 
cesses which cause some “ change in the texture or constitution of 
matter,”—shutting out, by this limitation, engineering and me- 
chanical arts, which only fashion or arrange the materials submitted 
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—— 
them ; whilst it is also the aim of the author to exclude mere 
dicraft operations, as “ multiform, capricious, and hardly sus- 

ceptible of scientific investigation.” The Doctor has not, how- 

ever, been able to adhere very rigidly to his rule. “ Printing,” he 

jnstances as a case 1n which he has found himself obliged to yield 

to suggestions. But though printing, ina chemical sense, effects 

po change in matter, few things differ more in essential qualities 

than blank and printed paper. We conceive that “ Bookbinding ” 
and “Pinmaking” are stronger instances. The former, though 
requiring considerable care and nicety to execute well, is yet 
amongst the simplest of handicrafts, and effects no change what- 
ever in the substances employed ; whilst pinmaking, although cele- 
prated as the example chosen by Apam Situ to illustrate the 
effects of the division of labour, is in reality a sort of handicraft, 
and not perhaps of so curious a nature as some others. 

It will not be expected that we should attempt a review, or evena 
complete account, of a work which comprises upwards of thirteen 
hundred large and close pages, twelve hundred illustrative engrav- 
ings, and many hundred articles—sometimes descriptive of a natural 
production, as Coffee, Cochineal—or a chemi val product, as Alcohol, 
Acetic Acid—or a manufacture, as Weaving, Papermaking—a che- 
mical process, as Dying—or a useful structure, as an Ice-house ; 
and the interminable ramifications of these principles, one into the 
other. To give a dry catalogue of the names of the subjects, 
would extend much beyond the length of a regular notice; and 
many of them are, from their very nature, not well adapted for 
popular reading. It will be enough to say, that no man is better 
qualified than Dr. Ure to execute the task he has undertaken, for 
his life has been devoted to his subject. Upwards of thirty years 

0, he began the world as a lecturer on and teacher of chemistry ; 
since that time he has been employed by Government to conduct 
experiments of the nicest kind in manufactures connected with 
taxation; he has long been professionally engaged as an adyiser to 
the capitalist, in the various branches of productive industry ; and 
by travel he has made himself familiar with the condition of arts, 
manufactures, and mines, abroad as well as at home. It is to be 

tted that Dr. Ure does not set off so much knowledge by 
that limpid clearness of style which is more in such subjects than 
any graces of diction: but we cannot have every thing. 

In taking a few extracts as samples of the execution, we shall be 

ided less by the importance of the subject than by its probable 
interest for the general reader. And we begin, from the article 

“Catgut,” with the 

DILEMMA OF THE FIDDLE-STRINGS. 

It has long been a subject of complaint, as well as a serious inconvenience 
to musicians, that catgut strings cannot be made in England of the same good- 
ness and strength as those imported from Italy. These are made of the peri- 
toneal covering of the intestines of the sheep; and, in this country, they are 
manufactured at Whitechapel, and probably poser in considerable quantity ; 
the consumption of them for harps, as well as for the instruments of the violin 
family, being very great. ‘Their chief fault is weakness; whence it is difficult 
to bring the smaller ones, required for the higher notes, to concert pitch ; main- 
taining at the.same time, in their form and construction, that tenuity or small- 
ness of diameter, which is required to produce a brilliant and clear tone. 

The inconvenience arising from their breaking when in use, and the expense 
in the case of harps, where so many are required, are such as to render it highly 
desirable to improve a manufacture, which, to many individuals, may, however, 
—~ sufficiently contemptible. 

t is well known to physiologists, that the membranes of lean animals are far 
more tough than those of animals which are fat or in high condition ; and there 
is no reason to doubt that the superiority of the Italian strings arises from the 
state of the sheep in that country. In London, where no Jean animals are 
slaughtered, and where, indeed, an extravagant and useless degree of fattening, 
atleast for the purpose of food, is given to sheep in particular, it is easy to 
comprehend why their membranes can never afford a material of the requisite 
tenacity. It is less easy to suggest an adequate remedy; but a knowledge of 
the general principle, should this notice meet the eyes of those interested in the 
subject, may at least serve the purpose of diminishing the evil and improving 
the manufacture, by inducing them to choose in the market the offal of such 
carcases as appear least overburdened with fat. It is probable that such a 
manufacture might be advantageously established in those parts of the country 
where the fashion has not, as in London, led to the use of meat so much over- 
fed; and it is equally likely, that in the choice of sheep for this purpose, 
advantage would arise from using the Welch, the Highland, or the Southdown 
breeds, in preference to those which, like the Lincoln, are prone to excessive 
accumulations of fat. It is equally probable, that sheep dying of some of the 

eases accompanied by emaciation, would be peculiarly adapted to this purpose. 

That these suggestions are not merely speculative, is proved by comparing the 
strength of the membranes in question, or that of the other membranous parts, 
in the unfattened Highland sheep, with that of those found in the London 
markets, 

Who would have thought of finding in the manufacture of cat- 
gut, a further proof of the opposition of fat to excellence of an 
intellectual kind? Here is a curious fact from “ Wire- drawing. 

When, for very accurate purposes of science or the arts, a considerable length 
of uniform wire is to be drawn, a plate with one or more jewelled holes, that is, 
filled with one or more perforated rubies, sapphires, or chrysolites, can alone be 
trusted to, because the holes even in the best steel become rapidly wider by the 
abrasion. Through a hole in a ruby 0-0033 of an inch in diameter, a silver 
wire 170 miles long has been drawn, which possessed at the end the very same 
section as at the beginning ; a result determined by weighing portions of equal 
length, as also by measuring it with a micrometer. The hole in an ordinary 
draw-plate of soft steel becomes so wide, by drawing 14,000 fathoms of brass 
Wire, that it requires to be narrowed before the original sized wire can be again 
obtained, 

FACTS IN TYPE FOUNDING. 

A good type-foundry is always provided with several furnaces, each sur- 
mounted with an iron pot containing the melted alloy, of three parts of lead and 
one of antimony. Into this pot the founder dips the very small iron ladle, to 
aut merely as much metal as will cast a single letter at a time. Having poured 
in the metal with his right hand, and returned the ladle to the melting-pot, 
the founder throws up Tis left hand, which holds the mould, above his head, 
with a sudden jerk, supporting it with his right hand. It is this movement 
Which forces the metal into all the interstices of the matrix ; for without it, 





the metal, especially in the smaller moulds, would not be able to expel the air 
and reach the bottom. The pouring in the metal, the throwing up the mould, 
the unclosing it, removing the pressure of the spring, picking out the cast letter, 
closing the mould again, and reapplying the spring to be ready for a new opera- 
tion, are all performed with such astonishing rapidity and precision, that a skil- 
ful workman will turn out 500 good letters in an hour, being at the rate of one 
every eighth part of a minute. A considerable piece of metal remains attached 
to the end of the type as it quits the mould. There are nicks upoa the lower 
edge of the types, to enable the compositor to place them upright without 
looking at them. 

Various machines have been invented for casting type; but Dr. 
Ure has been informed by Messrs. Clowes, “that none of them 
can compete in practical utility with the dexterity and precision 
of handiwork.” 

We will close our quotations with a description of the manufac- 
ture of pomatum ; a hint how much cheaper it must be to buy than 


to make. 

Of Pommades by Infusion.—Rose, orange-flower and cassia. Take 334 
pounds of hog’s lard and 166 of beef suet. These 500 pounds are put in a pan 
called bugadier ; and when melted, 150 pounds of rose-leaves nicely plucked 
are added, taking care to stir the mixture every hour. The infusion thus pre- 
pared is to remain at rest for 24 hours; at the end of this time, the pommade 
is again melted, and well-stirred, to prevent its adherence to the bottom of the 
melting-pan. The mass is now to be poured out into canvas, and made into 
rectangular bricks or loaves, which are subjected to a press, in order to sepa- 
rate the solid matter from the soft pommade. These brick-shaped pieces being 
put into an iron-bound barrel perforated all over its staves, the pommade is to 
be allowed to exude on all sides, and flow down into a copper vessel placed 
under the trough of the press. This manipulation should be repeated with the 
same fat ten or twelve times; or in other words, 3,000 pounds of fresh rose- 
leaves should be employed to make a good pommade. 

The pommade of orange-flowers is made in the same manner, as also the 
pommade of cassia. 





DE KOCK’S BARBER OF PARIS. 


Tuis, we believe, is the only attempt that the celebrated satirical 
novelist has made upon a romance which should so far aim at the 
historical school as to paint the manners of another age. And De 
Kocx’s subsequent abandonment of this style, might have been a 
hint to the translator, of the slight value of the work, even if the 
internal evidence were less conclusive. Professing to describe the 
licentiousness, humours, superstitions, and in a certain sense the 
romance of the French capital in the sixteenth century, the Barber 
of Paris fails of attaining either the exactness of truth or the 
poetry of fiction. One can fancy the writer one day going into a 
museum of antiquities, and taking a literal account of the swords, 
hats, doublets, cloaks, and so forth, of the period; another morn- 
ing he might devote to an investigation of the localities of Paris, 
and the then condition of its streets; and he might read all 
about the gallantry of the nobility, the insolence of their retainers, 
the robberies committed by pages and others in the streets of 
Paris; noting, as he went along, any indications of the marked 
characters of the zra. But to cook up these things, is not to enter 
into the spirit of an age,—presenting us with the feelings of the times, 
as well as the forms, and transporting us in fancy back to France 
two hundred years ago. Except in mere externals, the Barber of 
Paris gives about as true a picture of Paris in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as Rown’s Tamerlane does of Oriental life and the real cha- 
racter of the Tartar conqueror. 

Nor is the structure or management of the story much better. 
The moral retribution consists in a profltgate noble carrying off a 
natural daughter of his own, who dies by jumping into a lake to 
avoid his presence, when he is coming, not to urge his suit, but to 
announce the discovery of her birth. The dialogue is frequently 
artificial and forced; and the story is carried on by a series of 
scenes or acts, as “The Barber’s House,” the “ Great Lord and 
the Barber,’—a mode which the Admirable Crichton of Mr. Arns- 
wortH, and some of Miss Martinravu’s works, have rendered 
familiar to the English reader; but which, if it sometimes for- 
tuitously achieves the excellence of a happy heading, is more likely 
to compel the author to over-claborate inessential topics, in order 
to maintain a due proportion of titles, and to extend each chapter 
to the length desired. When successful, it is only a mechanical 
excellence : when it fails, its mechanism induces gratuitous defects. 

The merits of the work are, a certain degree of skill in the con- 
trivance of the plot, and much clearness and crispness with some 
animation in the style. The descriptions are as distinct as if their 
forms were bodily presented to us; but they are only forms—life 
and reality are wanting. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the Time of George the 
Third. Second Series. By Henry Lord Brovenam, F.R.S., and 
Member of the National Institute of France. 

Floreston ; or the New Lord of the Manor. A Tale of Humanity. Com- 
prising the History of a Rural Revolution from Vice and Misery to 
Virtue and Happiness. 

The History of the Navy of the United States of America. By J. FenI- 
more Coorer, Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. In two vols. 

Nan Darrell; or the Gipsy Mother. By the Author of “ The Heiress,” 
&c. In three vols. 

On Painting in Oil and Water-Colours oA sa and Portraits : 
including the Preparation of Colours, ‘ehicles, Oils, &c. Lllustrated 
with plain and coloured Plates. By T. H. Fuztpine, Author of “The 
Theory of Painting,” &c. f ‘ tH 

[This volume contains many useful hints in the practice of painting, but 
ittle if any original information. No book can be expected to teach how to 
aint a picture, but one professedly compiled for the use of the tyro should 
i been arranged ina more orderly and progressive manner: the learner 
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who consults this work will be bewildered in a maze of processcs and precepts, 
which he will be puzzled to apply to use. The size and price, moreover, are 
both too large: the matter might have been got into a duodecimo with very 
little compression, and the plates been dispensed with altogether. } 

British Naval Biography : comprising the Lives of the most distinguished 
Admirals, from Howard to Codrington: with an Outline of the Naval 
History of England, from the earliest period to the present time. 

[4 plain, homely, characteristic, and readable compilation ; combining a naval 

istory with a series of the lives of the British Admirals from the first founda- 
tion of our Navy to the present time. For perusal the book has much popular 
interest ; and its compact shape and handy size render it very useful as a work 
of easy reference. } 

Chronicles of the Law Officers of Ireland: containing lists of the Lord 
Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal, Masters of the Rolls, Chief 
Justices and Judges of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer, &c. &c. from the earliest period. With an Outline 
of the Legal History of Ireland, and copious indexes. By Consran- 
TINE J. Smytu, B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn. 

[A work of reference almost indispensable to the antiquarian, statist, publicist, 
or lawyer, interested in Ireland. tt contains chronological lists of the Judges 
in Equity and Common Law, the Attornies-General and Solicitors-General, 
and the Sergeants, from the year 1219 ; intermingled with singular extracts from 
the deeds by which they were appointed. ‘The Outline of the Legal History 
of Ireland, abridged from Dunice, not only contains a view of the state of 
the law and its administration, but curious particulars of some of its admi- 
nistrators. ] 

The Noble Science: a few general Ideas on Fox-hunting, for the use of 
the Rising Generation of Sportsmen, and more especially those of the 
Hertfordshire Hunt Club. By F. P. Deumé Rapcurere, Esq., 
Master of the Hertfordshire Hounds. With numerous Illustrations by 
his Brother. 

[ A treatise on fox-hunting is not to be judged by mere book-critics, who may 
smile at the grandiloquent enthusiasm of the old sportsman, and might be in- 
clined to apply the epithet “ignoble” to the “science” of running down 
vermin: we will only say, therefore, of the handsome volume before us, that 
the author discourses in a lively gossiping way—with as much gusto as know- 
ledge, and with a garnish of classical and poetical quotation &-la-Nimrod—on 
Hounds, Horses, and THunting, and the economy of the Kennel, with the air 
of a veteran who has studied the subject all his life and tested his opinions by 
practical experience. The fame of Mr. Detmé Rapcwirre will be suflicient 
passport for his book to all sporting coteries ; and the information and amuse- 
ment of those who study it will be much increased by the clever and spirited 
wood-cuts with which it is illustrated : the reverend sketcher handles the pencil 
with the skill of a practised artist, and shows a sportsman’s perception of the 
character of the animals and the humours of the chase—indeed, the illustra- 
tions are quite the best things of their kind. ] 

algnes ; or the Little Girl who could keep her Promise ; and The Value of 
Money; or How to lay out Halfa Sovereign. By Mrs. Lovpon. 

[Two short and simple tales of conduct, inculcating useful moral lessons of 
conscientiousness and gencrosity, incidentally showing that the happiness of 
the young and the old consists in well-doing. The wood-cuts are cleverly 
designed and well cut. ] 

Charlie’s Discoveries; or, a good Use for Eyes and Ears. With Ilus- 
trations, engraved by TuHomAs WivutAms, after Designs by Joseru 
PrirrMan. 

[“ Charlie’s Discoveries,” though limited to the woods and fields, the streamlet’s 

anks, and the sea-shore, are very interesting to young readers; and being sct 
forth in a lively and attractive manner, and illustrated with beautiful wood- 
cuts, are calculated to make more juvenile discoverers of the wonders that are 
everywhere about us, though but little known. We have not scen any thing 
equal to the Death’s Head Moth and Caterpillar, for distinctness and finish, 
in the way of wood-engraving: even the downy surface of the wings is repre- 
sented. ] 

Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Ballads, in the Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland Dialects ; now first collected: with a copious Glossary. 

John Noakes and Mary Styles; or an Essex Calf’s Visit to Tiptree 
Races: a Poem, exhibiting some of the most striking lingual localisms 

* peculiar to Essex. With a Glossary. By Cuartes Crank, Esq. 

An Exmoor Scolding, in the Exmoor Language; also, an Exmoor Court- 
ship. A new edition, with Notes and a Glossary. 

The Yorkshire Dialect Exemplified, in various Dialogues, Tales, and 
Songs, applicable to the County. To which is added, a Glossary. 

A Glossary of Provincial and Local Words used in England. By Fray- 
cis Grose, Esq.; with the Supplement by Samuret Prcce, Esq., 
incorporated. 

A Bibliographical List of the Works that have been published towards 
illustrating the Provincial Dialects of England. By Joun Russevu 
SMITH. 

ay reprints, the speculation of the publisher, who has compiled the cata- 

ogue of these curiosities of literature. They possess little interest for ordi- 
nary readers beyond thcir respective counties, whose dialect they exemplify; 
but to the philological student they may possess a higher value. ] 

Excursions in North Wales, including Aberystwith and to Devil’s Bridge; 
intended as a Guide to Tourists. By the late Rev. W. Bixeury. 
Third edition; with Corrections and Additions made during excursions 
in the year 1838, by his Son, W. R. Brnaxey, B.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, With a complete Map, by J. and C. WALKER. 

SERIALS. 

A Tour in Folland, the Countries of the Rhine, and Belgium, in the 
Autumn of 1838. By Wiictram Cuampers, one of the Editors of 
“Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.” (Original work, published in con- 
nexion with the series entitled “ People’s Kdition.”’) 





The Pictorial History of Palestine.gBy the Editor of “'The Pictorial 
Bible.” Part I. 

[“ To relate every event of interest or importance in the political, social, mili- 
tary, and religious history of the country called Palestine, from the most re- 
mote ages to the times in which we live,” is, to use the words of the prospectus, 
the object of this latest product of Mr. Kniaut’s ever-teeming activity. It is 
separated into two grand divisions,—the one, a Physical History of Palestine, 
comprising the geography and natural history of the country; the other, a 
history of the inhabitants, and the events that have taken place, including a 
complete “History of the Jews,” following that people into all their wander- 
ings ‘and places of dispersion. The interest such a work must possess for the 
Biblical student, and to the less learned secker after information, is sufficiently 
apparent; but to appreciate its value fully, it requires to be known, that 
numerous as have been the publications on this subject, so far from being ex- 
hausted, extensive sources of information exist that have scarcely been con- 
sulted at all, and have never been fully investigated. The opening chapter 
enumerates a list of writers that will astonish many a learned theologian ; and 
the accumulation of facts on the natural history of the country, by successive 


digest their contributions: the very vastness of the stores of knowledge ; 
deed, seems to have deterred compilers from an examination of them; Py e% 
popular writer has been content to follow his predecessor over the same nd one 
This, therefore, is neither a — nor a fresh compilation of old matter: ind. 
a new history altogether, supplying what waswanting in previous Works, fe 
an undertaking would have appeared a few years ago in three or fiatpe 
derous quartos, at a price beyond the means of al! but the wealthy : it ig ee 
placed within the reach of the humblest class of book-buyers, ? 
The subjects of the wood-engravings consist of views showing the feature 
the landscape, the cities, ruins, and natural curiosities of the countr and il af 
trating the customs, habits, dress, arts, and social condition of the People ; rf 
views are beautiful little pictures, enlivened with figures, and executed in ba 
most finished style. ] e 


The Complete English Tradesman. By Danie1 Deror, Aut! 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Originally published in 1726; now rene: 


with Notes. (People’s Edi.ion.) 
[A well-edited reprint of a very scarce and curious work, useful for its shrewd 
searching, and “ Poor Richard” style of remarks on the every-day affairs of 
life, and furnishing the most complete idea extant of the practices and modes 
of thinking and of living among the tradesmen of London a hundred and 
fifty years ago. } 
The Housemaid. (Guide to Service.) 
[A clear and lively description of a housemaid’s duties; somewhat couleur de 
rose perhaps, but likely to be of considerable benefit, with its kindred treatises, 
in training up a superior class of domestics, and not without its use in teach. 
ing young mistresses what they should and should not expect. The style 
is a curious and not a disagrecable compound of Miss MARTINEAU, Leica 
Hovnv, and the tracts written to make “ the people ” contented with their con. 
dition. ] 
The Life of Field-Murshal the Duke of Wellington. By Major Basu, 
Jackson and Captain G. Rocurorr Scorr. Part LL. 
[ These military Beaumonr and FL:rcner writers improve as they advance: 
the Second Part is distinguished for business-like compression, military clearness, 
and biographical touches. The Part closes with the year 1804, and General 
Wetuustey’s preparations to leave India for Europe. It contains a very 
capital plan of the battle of Assaye; which conveys a perfectly clear account 
of the manwuvres, and the only clear account we ever met with. It is evident 
that valour and the promptus in manu gained the day ; for the tactics of the 
barbarian seem to our civil eyes equal to those of the English General. } 
Thomas's Life of Napoleon, Part I. 
[The striking features of this publication are the designs of Horace Veryer, 
the most famous of the French military painters, whose knowledge of the bu- 
siness of soldiering gives such character to his sketches: the spirit and maste 
of his drawing on wood have not disappeared in the cutting, though in point of 
finish and sharpness the cuts are not equal to the best ciforts of the present 
day. The History appears to be composed in a candid spirit; but the style 
is somewhat tame, and the writer makes no pretension to originality of 
thought. } 
Pictures of the French. Drawn by Themselves. Part I. 
[A translation of a periodical now publishing in Paris, suggested by the 
appearance of a French version of the English “ Heads of the People.” The 
illustrations of the Pictures of the french are infinitely superior in charac- 
ter, as well as more numerous and amusing; and its average literary merit 
promises to equal the best portions of its English prototype, being more uni- 
formly clever and piquant. ‘The characters in the First Part are the Parisian 
Lady, the Grocer, the Grisette, and the Law Student.“ L’Epicier”—here 
rendered grocer, but whom we should call a chandler—is a type of the plod- 
ding retail shop-keeper of Paris; and the term is applicd as a nickname 
by the French wits to the ignorant vulgar, sordid, and narrow-minded of 
the middle class. The immorality of the social system in Paris, and the 
hollowness of the gay and polite exterior of the people, are apparent in 
the descriptions. Besides a full-length figure of the representative of each 
class, the vignette head and tail pieces give sketches of the scenes in which 
they act a prominent part. We see the brute-faced Grocer cap in hand toa 
customer, are introduced to his shop, and find him lolling on the grass with his 
wife beside him on Sunday: the Grisette is depicted with her neat tournure, 
tripping, band-box in hand, along the pavé, end in the vignettes we see her 
figuring in a quadrille at a “ Ducasse,” and follow her home to her truckle-bed 
in a garret: the Law Student is a specimen of “Jeune France” in dishabille, 
as the Lady is of the mode “ comme-il-faut ;” and between the reckless black- 
guardism of the one aud the studied elegance of the other, the worthless sclfism 
of both leaves little to choose. . 
The Pictorial Edition of’ Shakspere. Part VIII.—* King Henry 4 
The Illustrated Shakspere. Part LU. 
History of Napoleon. Part IV. 
A New Translation of the Arabian Nights’ Entertuinments. By Ep- 
warp Wiic1amM Lane. Part XIII. 
Heads of the People. No. VII. 
Nicholas Nickleby. No. XV. 
The Pictorial History of England. Part XXVIII. 
Pichwick Abroad. Part XVII. 
PAMPHLETS. 
National Education in the Principles of the Established Church. . 
First Address to the Public, and more especially to the Members of the 
House of Commons, on the present unsatisfactory State of the Court of 
Chancery; and Suggestions for an immediate Remedy. | By —<_ 
Spence, Esq., one of her Majesty’s Counsel. Second edition revised. 
The Evils and Abuses of the Court of Chancery; and Proposed Amend- 
ments, containing a short Account of the various Offices of the Court. 
By Grorcs Srence, Esq., Q. C. As originally published, 1831. 
The Past and Present State of Dramatic Art and Literature; alkene 
to Authors, Actors, Managers, and the Admirers of the Old English 
Drama. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orricr, May 31.—Ist Regiment of Dragoon Guards—W. S. Wilkinson, a 
to be Cornet, by purchase. 2d Drags.—J. Home, from Acting Veterinary pred cing 
the Depéts of the Ist Drag sand 7th Light Drags. to be Veterinary fon wos 
Spencer, who resigns. 4th Light Drags.-- Lieut. G. G. Thaw to be € -_ _ cr 
chase, vice Gillespie, appointed to the 15th Light Drags.; Cornet W. V bhidt yay 
to Le Lieut. without purchase, vice Fyers, deceased wuet J. F. Fitzgerald , ‘C ‘ 
Lieut. vice Shaw. 15th Light Drags.—-Ma‘or Sir W. Scott, Bart. t» be Liew Tobe 
without purchase; Capt. A. Wathen to be Major, without purchase, vice Seat. ae, 
Captains without purchase ; Capt. R. R. Gillespie, from the 4th Light ema ise 
W. Penn. from the 13th Light Drags.; Lieut. T. trander, fromthe Ist Drag. % r 4) 
Lieut. C. H. T. Heeker, vice Wathen. To be As -Surg. ll. C. Reade, Gen re 
Foot—Ensign R. H. Gall to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Desborough, ae by 
Adjt.; Ensign K. M Keuzie to be Lieut. by parchase, vice Gall, whose poe es rie 
purchase, has been cancelled; J. Hope, Gent. to be Ensign, without pure a 
M Kenzie; Lieut. L. Desborough to be Adit. viee White, deceased, 4th 7 aoe, 
W. Sadlier, from the 58th Foot, to be Major, vice Irving, who exchanges. 3 eee 

Capt. J. C. Campbell, from the 45th Foot, to be Capt. vice Hind, who exchany 

























travellers, renders it a work of immense labour and research to arrange and 


19th Foot—Geut.-Cadet H. J. M. Campbeil, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensiga 
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wahiont purchase, vice Tuite, promoted in the Ist West India Regt. 2ist Foot—Brevet 
ol. J. Luard, from half-pay unattached, to be Major, vice R. Meade, who 
nges. 26th Foot—Ensigu G. Gravatt to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M‘Donell, 
aires: §. Rawson, Gent. to be Ensizu, by purchase, vice Gravatt. 29th Foot— 
vot Col. HI. C. Cash, from the half-pay unattached, to be Lient.-Col. vice Brevet 
eg Simpson, Who exchanges; Maior J. V. Evans to be Lient.-Col. by purchase, 
OF ash, who retires; Brevet Major T. B. Hicken to be Major, by purehfse, vice 
pore Lieut. J. G. Weir to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hicken; Ensign G. Molle to 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Weir; F. Coventry, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
2 38th Foot—Gentleman-Cadet Robert Scott, from the Royal Military College, 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Piper, promoted in the Ist West India Regt. 
ga Foot—Ensign G. W. Macquarie to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fergusson, who re- 
tires; H. §. Douglas, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Macquarrie. 45th Foot-— 
Lieat: M. Mello to be Capt. by purchase, vice Reed, who retires; Capt. C. Hind, from 
the th Foot, to be Capt. vice Campbell, who exchanges; Ensign G. A. L. Blenkiusopp 
tgbe Lieut. by purchase, vice Mello: J. B. Fellowes, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
ice Blenkinsopp, promoted ; F. R. Stack, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Gaves, promoted in the Ist West India Regiment. 4€th Foot—Geut. Cadet R. H. B. 
Whittingham, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
QToole, promoted in the Ist West India Regiment. 50th Foot—J. Russell, 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Farguharson, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
52d Foot—Major A. W. Beauclerk, from the half-pay unnuattached, to be Majer, vice 
G. F. B. St. Johu, who exchanges; Capt. S. R. Streatlicld to be Ma‘or, by pur- 
chase, vice Beauclerk, who retires; Lieut. R. Twopenny to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Streatficld ; Ensign J. H. Alleyne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Twopenuy ; 
CF Wedderburne, Gent. to be Ensigau, by purchase, vice Brownrigg, promoted; 
Gent. Cadet F. J. Wilson, fromthe Royal Mii College, to be Eusign, by purchase, 
vice Alleyne. 55th Foot—Ensign H. I. Warren to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Harris, whose promotion has beea cancelled; Eusign T. Crowe, from the Royal New- 
fundland Veteran Companies, to be Ensign, vice Ma decd. 58th Foot —Maj 
4.4. Irving, from the 4th Regt. of Foot, to be Major, vice Sadlicr, who exchan; 
nih Foot—Eusign J. Delany, from the half-pay of the 3d Foot, to be Ensiga, vi 
Webster, appoiuted Quartermaster to the 78th Fovt. 72d Foot —Lieut. A. L. Balfour 
tobe Capt. by purchase, vice Gowan who retires; Ensign J. A. Harding to be Li 
by purchase, vice Balfour; J. W. Gaisford, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, vi 
Harding. 78th Foct—Ensign J. Webster, from the 70th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice 
Guan, appointed Paymaster to the Cape Mounted Riflemen. 82 Foot—Ensign 
BG. shenock to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Olliver, who retires; G. R. Nicholls, 
Gent, to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Sherlock. 84th Foot—Lieut. W. If. Kelly to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Rowley, who retires; Ensign J. Considine to be Lieut. by 
chase, vice Kelly; M. M. Smith, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cousidiue. 
Rifle Brigade—Czypt. R. Irton to be Major, by purchase, vice Gossett, who retires; 
first Lieut. J. H. Esten to be Capt. by pnrehase, vice Irton; Second Lieut. Hon. 
_E. H. Gage, to be First Lient. vice Esten. 
Ist West India Regiment - To be Captains, without purchase; Licuts. J. M‘Causland, 
from the 89h Foot, G. Robinson, and R.S. Wickham. To be Lieutenants, without 
rchase—Ensigus G. Tuite, from the 19th Foot, J. W. Graves, ‘rom the 4dth Foot, 
¥ D. Piper, from the 38th Fcot, W. IH. O'Toole, from the 46th Foot, the Hon. ‘TC. Se 
foster, A. W. Mackenzie, E. H. Bingham, vice Robinson, and E. A. O Donoghue, vice 
Wickham. To be Ensigns, without paurchase—Sery.-Maiors M. Matthe from the 
19th Foot, S. Ballautine, from the 25th Foot, aud E. Waiters, from the <idth Foot; P. 
Hacket, Gent. vice Foster; R. Wughes. Geut. viee Mackenzie; UH. St. John Clements, 
Gent. vice Bingham ; and G. Jeffrey, Gent. vice O' Donoghue. 
Cape Mounted Rifleman—Quartermaster W. Gunn, from the 78th Fovt, to be Pay- 
master. 
Po al Newfonndlan1 Veteran Companie —Colour Serg. J. Gillespie, from the Royal 
Artillery, to be Ensign, vice Crowe, appointed to the 55 h Foot. 


1 wa hinh 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

S.and W. Kirkby, Sheffield, merch i 
manufactarers—Cooper and Co, Hinchcliffe Mill, Yorkshire ; as far as regards Rov- 
buck, Wimpenny, and Netherwood— Draper aud Co. Liverpool, cart-owners—-R and 
A. Morton, Manchester, small ware-menuafacturers—Taylor and Co. Beeston, Notting- 
hanshire, railroad-contractors—Hatchinson and Cou 1, Barnard Castle, Darh: 
attorniés—Hulf and Co. Coxgreea, Durham, ship-builders-—-F. : ‘ 
bridgs, Worcestershire, builders—Fielder and King, Grafton Pie 
houding-school-proprietors—H. and W sh, Stockingford, W 
brewers—Mallett and Burton, High Street, Shoreditch, linendrapers—E. at 
ming, Feckenham, Worcestershire, needle makers—Milroy and M‘Gill, 
horse, Devonshire, drapers—Hayhurst and Co. Alston, eashire, ¢..tton-mauuiae- 
turers—Horrox and Co. Radciiffe, calico-printers—W volley and Sabine, High Holborn, 
card-makers—Andersov and Co, Peterhead Trinity Herbour Compauy ; as far as re- 
gards Raeburn, INSOLY 

ELLER, Destke, Berners Strect, Oxford 5 

Mansu, Georct Fixcn, Chelmsiord, hatte 
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Shaw, Liverpool, saddle-tree- 
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ht, to surrender June 10, July 9: so- 
t. 
Mr. 





Butter, James, Deptford Bridge, 
sivuee, Mr. Graham, Basinghail Stre 


livitor, Mr. Piercy, Crown Square ; official 

Beck, Joun, Kingston-upon-Hall, spirit-merchant, June 1, July 9: solicitors, 
Holden, Hall; and Messrs. Hicks and Marris, Gray's Inn Square. 

, s n, Birmingham, scrivener, Jane 15, July 9; sclivitors, Messrs. Parkes 
y's Inu; and Mr. Reece, Birmingham. 

ITLE, Joun, Warminster, Wiltshire, linendraper, June 3, Jaly 9: solicitors, 
. Holme and Co. New Inu; and Mr. Chapman, Warminster. 

Geonce, Bensamix, New Sarum, Willshire, common-brewer, June 5, July 9: soli- 
citors, Mr, Walker, Southampton Street; and Mr. Alf rd, New Sarum. 

Harris, Joun Noyes, and En.ts, Rosert ALLEN, High Holborn, woollendrapers, 
June 7, July 9: solicitor, Mr. Cox, Jucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Poywrer, Tuomas, Aldgate High Street, butcher, Tune 5, July 9: solicitors, 
ey, Leman Strect; official assignee, Mr. Johusou, Basiughall Street. 
Josep, Newhill, Derbyshire, earthenw.re- manufacturer, June 10, 
solicitors, Messrs, Johnson and Co. Temple ; Mr. Fearuhead, Ashby-de-1 

DIVIDENDS. 

June 20, Joy, Paternoster Row, bookseller—June 20, Anderson, Wigmore Street, 
merchant—June 21, G. J. and G. W. Burnham, Bedford, dru ts—June 18, J. F. 
aud C. A. Saunders, George Yard, Lombar’ Street, merchants —- June 18, Dixon and 
Heckman, George Street, Spitalfields, suyar-refiners—Juue 18, Liddiard and Kitton, 
Golden Lane, carpenters—June 19, Chapman, Isleworth, marke rdener—June 18 
Ottey, Bruerton, Staffordshire, rope-maker—June 21, White, Cl tham, upholsterer 
—June 19, Brown, Hulme, Laneashire, fancy-wais'coating-manniacturer—June 24, 
Poole, Carnarvon, innkeeper—June 19, Silk, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer— 
June 20, Sanders, Ryde, Hampshire, builder. 

CERTIFICATES. 
Tu be granted unless cause be shorn to the contrary, on or befure Tune 18. 

Sharp, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-piece-manufactarer—Kirkby and Co. Sheffield, 
silver-platers—Jones, Brecon, victualier—Hellyer, Plymouth, painter— Robinson, 
Leeds, bookseller—Couchman, Bishopsyate Without, linendraper. 


Friday, May 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Annandale and Sons, Neweastle-u yon-Tyne, paper-manufacture s far as regards 
W. Anuandale—Goodlad and Co. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, paper-stainers; as far as 
Teyards W. Annandale—Crampern and Green, New North Street, Finsbury, sawyers 
—Swift and Co. Rochdale, drugsists—Faulkner and Brown, St. John Street —Bar- 
tow and Kirkmann, Miueing Lane, East India brokers—Mallett and Co. Prince's 
Street, Spitalfields, machine-makers—Robson and Hopper, Morpeth, Northumberlaud, 
stecers—Holdsworth aud Co. Halifax, worsted-manufac!urers—Cunningham and Co, 
Stalybridge, Lancashire, bookseliers—Morgan and Love, Great St. Thomas Apostle, 
Cheapside, ale-merchants—Fearnley and Co. Leeds, stone-merchants—G. aud W. 
Simmons, Liverpool, commission-merchauts—Roberison and Co, Leith—Ramsbottom 
and Brothers, Walmersley, Lancashire, cottou-spiuners. 

. INSOLVENTS. 

Coruins, Henry Groroe, College Street, Fulham Road, bookseller, May 30. 
Easr, Groner, and Berar, Henry, Regent Street, booksellers, May 23. 

Exmorr, Joun, Bradford, Yorkshire, woo!stapler, May 31. 

J BANKRUPTCY ANNU 

Gen, Cuaries, New Road, zine-manufacturer, 

BANKRUPIS. 

Dawsox, Joux, and Pickvy, Epucnp, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers, to. sut- 
render June 18, July 12: solicitors, Messrs. Milne aud Co, Temple ; and Mr. Bent, 
Manchester, ‘ 
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Zouch, 
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Farnworti, Cuartrs, Dowgate Wharf, Upper Thames Strect, tin-plate-merchant, 
June 7, July 12; solicitur, Mr. Pulling, Hare Court, Temple; official assignee, Mr. 
Belcher, Kings Arm's Yard. 

Geacu, WILLIAM Foster, Pontypool, Monmouthshire, timber-merchant, June 14, July 
12; solicitors, Messrs. White and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Messrs Bevan and 
Britain, Bristol. 

Grove, Henry and Cuartes, Birmingham, grocers, June 5, July 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bigg and Goldfiuch, Southampton Buildings; Messrs. Hayward and Webb, 
Birmiugham. 

Jouxson, Jonn Gooner, Nether Langwith, Nottinghamshire, draper, June 13, July 
12; solicitors, Messrs. Austen and Hobsou, Gray’s Inn ; and Messrs. Percy and Co. 
Nottingham. i 

Jounstone, JANE, Manchester, bed-tick-manufacturer, June 14, July 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr. Henry Gaskell, Wigan. 

Jones, Jonny, Spitalfields Market, licensed-victualler, Juue 7, July 12: solicitor, 
Mr. Gaitskell, Stamford Street, Blackfriars Road; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 

Murry, Joun Money, Golerstone, Suffolk, merchant, June 10, July 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Clarke & Medealf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and Messrs. Beckwith & Co. Norwich. 

Reynouys, Marrua, and Kyraut, Jonn Mason, Ragby, Warwickshire, ironmongers, 
June 17, July 12: solicitors, Mr. Wratslaw and Mr. Beun, Rugby; and Messrs. 
Fuller and Saltwell, Regent Street. 

Roveerson, Joun, Hylton Ferry, Durham, shipbuilder, June 14, July 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Swain and Co. Frederick's Place; and Mr. Young, Bishopwearmouth. 

turreLL, Samurt, Greenwich, linendraper, June 11, July 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hardwick aud Davidson, Cateaton Street; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury 
Square. 

Suervey, Witit1am, Staines, horse-dealer, June 11, July 12; solicitor, Mr. Sandford, 
Adelphi Terrace; official assignee, Mr. Clark, New Broad Street Court, City. 

Situ, Tuomas Sepvon, Liverpool, brewer, June 14, July 12: solicitors, Mr. 
Grocrott, Liverpool; and Mr. William Dean, Essex Street, Strand, 

DIVIDENDS. 
Ravenscroft, Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, printer—June 21, Linthorne 
aad Jolliffe, Walbrook, merchants—June 24, Holmes and Hall, Crosby Square, mer- 
chauts —June 22, Frost, Oxford Street, oilman—June 21, Orbell, Romford, innkesper— 
Jane 21, Orbell, Romford, horse-dealer—June 21, Jackson, Hornehurch, Essex, livery- 
stable-keeper—June 21, Hellyer, Spalding, linendraper—June 21, Chapman, Birming- 
ham, coach-master—June Nixon, Long Drax, Yorkshire, victualler—Juue 21, 
Bamford, Abbot's Bromle taffordshire, maltster—July 1, Money, Donnington, Berk- 
shire, builder—June 21, Kearsley, Birmingham, bone-merchaut—June 24, Forrester, 
Caverswall, Staffordshire, maltster—June 26, Collius, Gillingham, Dorsetshire, builder. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before June 21. 

Hoggart, Fenchurch Street, wholesale-saddler—Anderson, Brompton, wine-mer- 
chant—Bates, Leicester, trimmer—Batt, Torquay, hotel-keeper—Fraucis, G swell 
Street Road, surgeon—Chapman, Isleworth, market-gardener. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


















































































iS t wrday|Mon lay. |Tuesday.| Vednes.| Thurs. | Fridate 
3 per Cent. Consols. -| 93% 934 933 93} 93% 933 
Ditto for Aceount....... | 93% 934 932 93% 934 931 
3 per Cent. Reduced..... <iool. See 92+ 92} 924 924 
34 per Ceuts. Reduced | oz 99z | 100 109 100} 
New 34 per «ef “TOR 1013 101} 1014 1014 
Long Aunuities . euwell $3 14} 143 144 144 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent......{ —— 196 196 195 194 
India Stuck, 10} per Cent ‘ } —~- 2555 2554 x57 256 255 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. p. diem. | 3l pm. 26 28 28 26 25 
India Bonds, 3 per Ceut...... } 32 pm. 31 30 “8 28 23 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday eveniug.) 
le 1862) .o p. Cr. 0 Mexican (Deterred)....5 p. Ct.) —— 
seed — 108} Ditto (Ditto) .......6 — —_—- 
sicoes = lvl} Mississippi (Newy,.....6 — Pa 
5 — 79k Neapolitan of 1824......5 — 103 
eee 6 — 13} New York (payble 1858)5  — 92 
IME se ccoreieus 6 — 26 Ditto ( Ditto 1837)..6 — —_ 
Colombian of 182-4, -- ct Ohio cccccccee as s -_— 
Danish....seeees _ 743 Pennsylvania (185: a&—- |— 
Duteh (Ex 12 Guilders)..24 — 55 Pernvian 2... ce oh ok 
Ditto (Ditto) ......5 — 1024 Portugne 3 — | 2it 
French ..csere os — Of. Oc. | Ditto... ie h 75 
— j|illf 40c! Ditto New... 5 — 354 
-- _—- Prussiau...... 4 — —_— 
-- 94 Russian of 1322 5 — | — 
— 19 Ditto (Metalhe). Here en | OO 
— 25! Spanish Consolidated...5 — | 19% 
BULLION, METALS. 
Gold, Fore:gn in Bars.....peroz. 31. 18s, Od | Copper. British Cakes..per ton 911, 0s. to 971. Od, 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars .... 0 0 0 | Iron, British, Bars, -. 10 — 00 
g Dollars,.....cccoscccses 0 0 { Lead, Bri . is —Wwo 
0 5 Of | Steel, English....ccecsceseeee 32 — 8 0 
GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, MAY 24. 
& 8. 8. 
3 to 39 
-- 36 
-42 =Poland. 


Fine.. 
Potato.. 
Fine ... 


0..9 
+. 38... 40 





Harrow... 


0 Peas, Hog 





























AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of I ad and Wates | For the p 
Lol epee 7is, 2d. | Rye 403. Sd. | Wheat .. 6s 
Barley .. 39 7 Be: 35 «6 Barley 8 4 
Oats ceccssrse 29 3 PERS... ccecccce € a UC«SS Oats....+0+- 0 9 3 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
TE i vancanamenade per sack 558. to 62s. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 15s. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds jects ea Carlow, 01, Us, to 61, 05. per cwt. 
Rasex and Suffolk, on board ship... 45 — 50 BACON, Small New, per ewt. 48s. to 52s. 
Norfolk and Stockton....-...60.000- 40 — 45 CHEESE, Cheshire,... .....- . to 76s, 
Derby, Plain.. 4-, to 685. 
IlAMS, York.. to Os, 


EGGS, French... pet 120 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 








(Per load of 36 Trusses. 

SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECUAPEL 
5 eee 60s... 105s, 2.22. 70H... 9580 
0 , eee 60 100 6 
0 0 0 © cache 0 ° 
70 WZ cece 90 .. 115 co 115 
S4 Miradees yey free 36 40 
| POTATOES. 
| Scotch Reds ....... . t 

— 180 Ware 







Middling 
Chateccc..c. Coreccerrcecsseccooes 

BUTCHERS MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL* 


— 70 
— Ww 








SMITIFIELD.* 


4d. to . to 3s, 8d. to 4s, 4d, 
ee . 4 8 
« 5 2 a 0 oO 
oF Oa OE 
oo BB ee, Cee 
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TEA, Bohea, fine, 7 . fd. to Is. 8d. 
0 Congou, fine..... i — 4 
10 Souchong, fine .... ..1 8 —3 4 
, Cake, r 10 10 * In bond—Duty 2a. Id. per th. 
CANDLES, per dozen 7s. ° Ps, Od. COFFEE, Fine (in bd.) p. cwt, 1:0-. 
Moulds (fd. per doz. discount) s, ed. Good Ordinary .... -. 100 
COALS Hetton +. perton 224, 6d. SUGAR, Muscovado . 
Tees were $d. West India Molasses...é 


eeteveceveceeeseoees ahdy FO 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
On Monday, The TEMPEST. 
tainments. 
On Tuesday, no Performance. 
On Wednesday, The LADY OF LYONS. With FRA 
DIAVOLO. 
On Thursday, no Performance. 
Doors opened at half-past Six, Perforntnces to com- 
mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit, 
2s 6d.; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery, 1s. 6d. 


IORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 

New Exhibition. The CORONATION of her 

Majesty Queen Victoria, iu Westminster Abbey, and the 

Interior of the Church of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, 

with all the effects of light and shade from Noon till Mid- 

night. Both Paintings are by Le Chevalier Bourton. 
Open from 10 till 5. 


ee AMES TUNNEL.—Open to the 
public every day (except Sunday) from Nine in 
the Moruing untildark. Admittance One Shilling each. 
The Entrance is near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the 
Surrey side of the River. Both Archways are brilliantly 
lighted with Gas. The Tunnel is now Fight Hundred 
and Eighty-five feet in length, and completed to within 
a distance of Thirty-five feet from low watermark on 
the Middlesex shore. 
By order, J. CHARLIER, 

Clerk to the Company. 

Thames Tunnel Office, Walbrook Buildings, 


Walbrook, May, 1839. 

N ORI'S GRAND MORNING CON- 
CERT, on Wepnesnay next, June 5, at half 
ast One o'clock, in the OPERA CONCERT ROOM. 
n the course of the Concert, Mesdames Grisi and Persiani 
will singthe Duct, “ Se faggire ;"’ Madame Persiani and 
Pauline Garcia the Duet, ‘* Lusciarmi non t’ascolto;”’ 
Madame Doras Gras (Prima Douna of the Freuch Grand 
Opera, Paris.) two celebrated Songs and the Duet, ‘* Sall 
aria,’’ with Madame Stockhausen ; also a Selection from 
Mozart's Figaro. Grisi, Persiani, P. Garcia, Dorus Gras, 
Stockhausen, Monanni, E. Grisi, and Miss F. Wyndham; 
Roubini, [vanoff, Tamburini, Lablache, and F. Lablache ; 
Dohler, a Grand Fantasia on the Pianoforte; Hauman, 
the celebrated Belgian Violin-player, a Grand Fantasia ; 
a Grand Duet for two Pianofortes, by Madame Duleken 
and M. Dohler; Grand Concertante for four Violins, 
David, Mori, Blagrove, Mori junior; Messrs. J. B. 
Chatterton and Richardson a Concer‘ante Duet, Harp 
and Flute. The Orchestra will be on a grand scale. 

Leader, Mr. Mori, Conductor, Siguor Costa. 
Boxes, Stalls, Single Tickets, and Programmes, to be 
had of Morr and Lavenv, 28, New Boud Street. An 

early application is requested. 


HE MISSES BROADHURST AND 
Mr. BLAGROVE’S GRAND CONCERT will 
take place at the HANOVER ROOMS, on Sarurpay 
Next, June Sth, at Two o'clock; at which Mesdames 
Dorus Gras, Stockhausen, Albertazzi, Balfe, Signori 
Ivanoff, Balfe, and Tamburini, Messrs. David, Batta, 
Mori, Loder, Dragonetti, Lindley, Regondi, and Bla- 
grove, and the Misses Broadhurst will assist. In the 
course of the Concert, Maurer’s Quartett for Four Vio- 
lins will be performed (for the last time this season,) by 
Messrs. David, Mori, Blagrove, and Loder; and a Se- 
lection from Mozart's newly-discovered Posthumous 
Opera, ‘‘ Zaide,’’ will be produced for the First and ouly 
time this season.—Couduetor, Sir George Smart. Leader, 
Mr. Loder. 


N R. CARD (Principal Flute at her 

Majesty's Concerts of Ancient Music) and Mr. 
J. BALSIR CHATTERTON (Professor of the Harp at 
the Royal Academy) beg to announce to the Nobi- 
lity, Gentry, and the Public in general, that their 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT will take place on 
Fripay, June 21, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
Leaders, Mr. F. Cramer and Mr. Mori. Conductor, Sir 
G. Smart. Tickets, 10s. 6d. to be had of Mr. Carp, 98, 
Quadrant, Regent Street; Mr. J. B. Caarrerton, 32, 
Manchester Street, Manchester Square; and the prin- 
cipal Music-shops. 


ARLIAMEN T.—An eligible oppor- 

tunity presents itself for a Gentleman of Liberal 
Politics to secure a permanent POLITICAL INTE- 
REST in a Borough within less than 100 Miles of Lon- 
don, either by asafe Purchase or by Lendiug Money upon 
Mortgage, upon _— security. The Sum of Money 
necessary for this object will not be large in Amount. 
For further Particulars, apply by Letter Post Paid, ad- 
dressed to A. B. at Mr. Lock’s, News Agent, No. 52, 
Upper North Place, Grays Inn Road. 


With other Enter- 





























CONTRACTS FOR COALS AND CANDLES. 
Orrick OF ORDNANCE, 8th May 1839. 


HOSE PERSONS who may be de- 
sirous of contracting with the Principal Officers of 
the Orduance, to furnish, from the Ist of July next to the 
30th of June 1840, such quantities of Coals and Candles 
as may from time to time be required, for Barracks and 
Ordnance Stations in the Counties in Great Britain, can 
receive Particulars of the Contracts on applying at this 
Office, between the Hours of Ten and Four. 

Tenders for supplying cither Coals or Candles must be 
sealed up and marked ‘ Tender for Coals,”’ or “‘ Tender 
for Candles,”’ and will be received at this Office. ad- 
dressed to the Secretary to the Board, uutil Eleven 
o'clock on Tuesday the 11h June; but no proposal, either 
for Coals or Candles, will be noticed, unless made on, or 
annexed to, a printed particular, and the prices inserted 
in words at length; nor unless a letter be sub oined to 
such proposal from two persons of known property, en- 
gaging to become bound with the party iondeatn. in the 
sum expressed in the particulars for the due performance 
of the contract. 

_ Tenders to be made for the several barracks and sta- 
tions, as specified in the particulars of contracts. 

N.B. The practice of allowing letters to and from 
Contractors aud their Agents, to pass free of postage, is 
discontinued; but the official correspoudence between 
the Contractors and Regimental and other Officers will 
be forwarded as usual. The Board of Ordnanee, and 


their Officers, will not however be responsible for any 
letters, money, or orders for money, which may be so 
forwarded. 


(By Order of the Board, ) 
R. Byxaw, Secretary, 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The 
EXAMINATIONS for the DEGREE of BA- 
CHELOR of MEDICINE will commence on Monpay, 
the lstof Jury next, and the Examination for the Degree 
of DOCTOR of MEDICINE on Monpay, the 5th of 
Aveust. i 

The Senate is prepared to receive applications from 
such Mepicat InstirutTions and ScHoors as are desirous 
of being authorized to grant Certificates to Students who 
wish to Graduate in the University. 

Certificates will be received from the following Insti- 
tutions— 

King’s College. 

University College. 

The Medical School at the Loudon Hospital. 

The Medical Svbool at the Middlesex Hospital. 

The Royal Birmingham School of Medicine. 

The Belfast Academical Institution. 

The Aldersgate School of Medicine. 

The School of Anatomy adjoining St. George’s Hos- 

ital. 

' The School of Medicine in Portland Street, George 
Street, Glasgow. 

Sydenham College, Grafton Street, Gower Street. 

The Neweastle-upon-Tyne School of Mediciue and 
Surgery. 

The Andersonian Institution, Glasgow. 

The Medical School at the Charing Cross Hospital. 

The Medical School at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

The North London School of Medicine. 

The Regulations of the Senate relating to the Exami- 
natious for Degrees in Medicine may be proeured from 
Messrs. Tayror, Printers and Publishers to the Univer- 
sity, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 

By order of the Senate, 
R. W. Roruman, Registrar. 

Somerset House, 18th April 1839. 


l NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on Wep- 
NEspAy, June lth, the Senate will proceed to the Elee- 
tion of the folowing EXAMINERS— 

One Examiner in MeEpictne. 

Oue Examiner in Anatomy and Puystonoey. 

One Examiner in Puystorogy aud Comparative ANA- 
romy, with a Salary of 250/. per annum each, 

Also, One Examiner in Mipwirery and the Diseases 
PECULIAR to WoMEN and INFANTS. 

Ove Examiner in Cuemisrry. 

And One Examiner in Marerta Menprca and Prar- 
MACY, With ulary of 100/. per annum each. 

All applications must be transmitted to the Registrar 
before the day of Election. For the nature and extent 
of the duties, Candidates are referred to the Printed Re- 
gulatious of the University relating to Examinatious for 
Degrees in Medicine, published by Messrs. Taytor, 
Priuters and Publishers to the Universi Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street. 

By order of the Senate, 
R. W. Roruman, Registrar. 

Somerset House, 30th May 1839. 


| NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on Wep- 
NespAy, June 19th, the Senate will proceed to the Elec- 
tion of an Examiner in CLASSICS tor the ensuing year, 
with a Salary of 200/.; previous to which day all appli- 
cations must be sent to the Reyistrar. The extent of the 
duties required may be ascertained by reference to the 
Printed Regulatious of the University relating to the Ex- 
aminations for Degrees iu Arts, published by Messrs. 
Tayior, Printers and Publishers to the University, Red 
Lion Court, Flect Street. 

By order of the Senate, 
R. W. Roruman, Registrar. 
Somerset House, 30th May 1839. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on Wep- 
NESpAY, JuNE 12th, the Senate will proceed to the Elec- 
tion of Two Examiners in the HEBREW TEXT of the 
OLD TESTAMENT, the GREEK TEXT of the NEW, 
and in SCRIPTURE HISTORY; with a Salary of 50/. 
per aunum each. 

All applicatious must be transmitted to the Registrar 
before the day of Election. For the uature and extent of 
the duties, Candidates are referred to the Printed Regu- 
lations of the University relating to Examinations for 
Degrees in Arts, published by Messrs. Taynor, Printers 
and Publishers to the University, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. By order of the Senate, 

R. W. Roruman, Register. 

Somerset House, 30th May 1839. 


K MIGRATION SHIP WANTED.— 
4 The Colonization Commissiouers for SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA hereby give notice, that they will be ready, 
on Fripay, June 7th, before Two o'clock, to receive 
Tenders for a ship or ships of the First Class at Lloyd’s, 
of 400 or more tons (new register), for the conveyance of 
about one hundred and fifty or two hundred passengers 
from London to South Australia, to sail on the Ist of 
August next. The Tender to be made according to a 
form which may be had at the Office of the Commis- 
sioners, or at that of their Surveyor, Mr. S. Rrraerpon, 
No. 13, Bishopsgate Street Within. The Commissioners 
do not pledge themselves to receive the lowest Tender. 
By order of the Board, 
Jonyx Grippon, Assistant Secretary. 
6, Adelphi Terrace, May 24, 1839. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 
This elegant, fragrant, aud pellucid Oil is in 
universal high repute for its unequalled Restorative, 
Preservative, and Beautitying Properties. It prevents 
Hair from falling off srturning gray to the latest period 
of life, changes Gray Hair to its Original Colour; frees 
it from Seurf, and renders it beautifully Soft, Curly, and 
Glossy. Iu Dressing Hair, it keeps it firm in the Curl, 
uninjured by damp weather, crowded rooms, the dance, 
or in the exercise of riding. To children it is invalu- 
able, as it lays a foundation for a beautiful head of hair. 
Caution—Ask for ‘‘ Rowlands’ Maeassar Oil,’’ and ob- 
serve that each bottle is (with a Treatise on the Hair, 
3lst. Edit.) enciosed in a wrapper, on which are their 
Names and Address in Red, thus—A. Rowranp and 
Son, 20, Hatton Garden. Countersigned ALex. Row- 
LAND. The lowest price is 3s. 6d.; the next price is 7s. ; 
Family Bottles, containing four small, 10s. 6d.; and 
double that size, 2ls. per bottle. Impostors call their 
trash the (genuine,) and omit the “&” in the Signa- 
ture, offering it for sale uuder the lure of being cheap. 
*,* Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Rowlands’.”’ 














































+ RE 
pests LIFE OFFIC 
7, WATERLOO PLACE. E, 
: CHAIRMAN, 
George Abuthnat, Esq. 
oe irae nates AN, 
ight Hon. Sir Edward Hyde Ea 3 

The Directors acquaint the Public, bay F 
SEPTENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS has be = 
elared, up to the 3lst December 1838; and that t mh 
additions which have been made to Policies in hiace fe 
fourteen years, amount (ou an average of all nok ~ 
8 to 50 when assured) to FORTY-THREE per Ce oe 
the premiums paid during the fourteen vears, “ Fe 
example, on Policies of 5,000/. at aye 10, the aditi ~ 
amount to 586/.; and at age 50, 1,129/.; and other Pelt" 
cies in proportion. _ 

RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
No. 1, PRINCES STKEET BANK, LONDON 
CAPITAL, 1,000,002, ; 
Drrecrors, 
William Bardgett, Esq. | Robert Eglinton, Esq 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. | Erasmus R. Foster, if 
William F, Black, Esq. | Alexander R. Irvine, B 
Johu Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 7 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand jun. Es 
Miilis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq. 4 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
MepicaL Orricers. 
William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon 
Solicitor—Wm. Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry, iti 
ADVANTAG#S OF THIS INSTITUTION, ~ 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Establishment, from authentic and 
ea and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the sufet 
Institution. ‘ ‘ ety of te 

Tucreasing Rates of Premium on anew and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts ; a less immediate pay- 
meut being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than in auy other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
meuts. : 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock, 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

All claims payable within One Mouth after proof of 
death. 

Medical attendants rernunerated in all cases for thei 
reports. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 








eioweers per Cent. per Aunnin payable during 
Age {Ist Fivel2d Five, 3d Five [4th Five) Remain- 
~ | Years. | Years. | Years. | re 













s. s. djé 8s. dl£ 8. dl£ 5. a} 

20/1 1 Of 1 51011011116 92 3 8) 
30/1 6 44112 2/119 12 7 4217 6) 
40/116 1) 2 44214 63 7 34 3 4! 
150/216 71/3 9 414 5 55 6 5613 0] 
Prerer Moraison, Resideut Director, 





PIERCE’S ECONOMICAL RADI- 
ATING STOVE GRATES.—Families Furnishing 
are solicited to examiue his large and extensive assort- 
mentof DRAWING ROOM and other GRATES, recently 
completed from New and Elegant Designs, in the Louis 
Quatorze, Gothic, and other styles; with Fenders and 
Fire-irons en suit ; at the Manufactory, 5, Jermyn Street, 
Regent Street. Also, Improved KITCHEN RANGES, 
Patent Smoke Jacks, Hot Plates, Ovens, Boilers, aud 
every other article of Kitchen requisite, with the latest 
improvements. General Furnishing Ironmongery and 
BATHS of every kind, Pierce, 5, Jermyn Street, Re- 
gent Street. 


ONES’S PROMETHEANS.—The 
advantages the Prometheans possess over all other 
instantaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity and 
durability, as neither time nor climate can impair their 
original quality. They are composed of a small glass bulb 
hermetically sealed, containing about a quarter of a drop 
of Sulphuric Acid, encompassed by a composition of the 
Chlorate of Potash, enclosed in’ Wax Papers or Wax 
Tapers; the latter will buru sufficiently long for sealing 
two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS being 
pleasant to use, and uever failing in their purpose, they 
are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Lucifers. 
To be had of all respectable Chemists, &e. or at the 
Manufactory, 201, Strand. 


YOFFEE MADE BY STEAM IN 
FIVE MINUTES with perfect safety, by the 
PATENT STEAM-FOUNTAIN COFFEE POT. | 

‘Every thing good in the berry is extracted, without 
alloy from the acid and unwholesome matter which is 
more or less mized with all coffee made by the common 
methods. At the same time nothing is lost or wasted in 
the process, which is also expeditious. A clear and got 
essence is produced, small indeed iu quantity at first, a 
of such strength that it may be diluted with milk or 
water so as to suit the various tastes of consumers, an 
yet retain proportionately its exquisite flavour.” — 
Exraminer. 

Every size, from one cup upwards, is Sold at hee 
Patentees, S. PARKER, Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly, late 
of Argyll Place, Regent Street. 

PURE MOCHA COFFEE 
Sold in lb. Canisters. 


NP ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
sb PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on = 
most scientific principle, and patronized by the ~ 
eminent of the Faculty. This celebrated Brush je 
search thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, am 
will clean in the most effectual and extraordinary — 
Metealfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being — 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in ss 
An improved Clothes-brash, that cleaus in @ ote 
of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring the vith 
nap. A n-wly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet sca 
uick and_ satisfactory effect. The much-*pPr = 
esh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty. vg 
trating Hair-brushes, with fhe durable uv 





















Roasted and Prepared, 




















bleached 

Ps * se like 

Russian Bristles, that do not soften in washing or e -” 

common hair, <A new and large importation ose 

Turkey Sponge; and Combs of all descriptions, ms wend 
cALFE’s, 130, Oxtord St. nearly opposite Hanover 94 
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ApS OF THE 
\} THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
GE. No. 79, containing PLANS OF BIRMING- 
HAM and of ANCIENT SYRACUSE, was Published 
Mie Voth instant. : 
#, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 24 May 1839. 


0 ADVERTISERS—THE LONDON 
MEDICAL GAZETTE (published every Satur- 

in Morning) circulates very extensively among the 
“abers of the Medical Profession in every department, 





gid is to be found on the table at almost all Publie Libra- | 


ries and Reading Rooms. It thus constitutes an excellent 
pedium for the communication of Medical Intelligence, 
wiof Advertisements of Medical and Scientific Works. 
#,# Advertisements and Bills received up to the Thars- 
day Eve ing of each Week. 
39, Paternoster Row, May 30, 1839. 





T is now understood that the Volume 

Published by Messrs. Harcuarn, Piccadilly, last June, 
titled REMINISCENCES OF A TOUR THROUGH 
PRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, THE TYROL, 
WITZERLAND, ITALY, SICILY, ISLE OF ELBA, 
fc. is the production of Mr. Joun Srracuan, residing at 
Clifden, in Devonshire. The Work accurately deli- 
»g the various countries through which the author 





weate 


highly useful, as a guide to those visiting the Continent. 


M R. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, June 1. 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGES OF Il. M.S. 


ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE. 
By Captains Krve and Frrzroy, and Cuarnes 
Darwin, Esq. 
In4 vols. 8yo. with numerous Maps, Charts, and up- 
yards of Sixty Illustrations by Landseer and other 
eminent artists, 3/, 18s. bound. 


FAIR ROSAMOND; 
OR, THE DAYS OF KING HENRY II. 
By T. Minuer, 

Anthor of ‘‘ Royston Gower,’ &e. 3 vols. 
Ill 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 
1839 


A New and Revised Edition, with important Addi- 
tious, containing all the New Creations, &c. beautifully 
yinted in one large volume, with an emblazoned Title 
Page, and upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c. 
%s, bound, 

IV. 
ALARCO S. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Vivian Grey.’’ Svo. (Just Ready.) 
V. 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV. 

Being Vols. III. aud IV. containing more Letters of 

Queen Varoline, the Princess Charlctte, &e. 
VI 


THE HIGHLAND INN. 
A Fragment from the Diary of the Jate Duncan 
McAlpine, M.D. 2 vols. 


II. 

MEMOIRS OF SARAH DUTCHESS OF 
MARLBOROUGH, AND OF THE COURT AND 
TIMES OF QUEEN ANNE. 

By Mrs. THompson, 

Aathor of ‘‘ The Life of Henry the Eighth,’’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

III. 

C RAN M E R. 

By a Member of the Roxburghe Club. 

3 vols. (Just Ready.) 

IX 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S 
IDLER IN ITALY 
New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
Portrait, 24s. bound. 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





INTERESTING WORKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
Recently Published by 
HARVEY AND DARTON, 
55, Gracechurch Street, London. 


NGLISH STORIES of the OLDEN 
TIME. By Marra Hack, Author of ‘* Wiuter 
Evenings,’’ “ Geological Sketches,’’ ‘‘ Harry Beaufoy,”’ 
“Familiar Hlustrations of the Evidences of Christi- 
anity,”’ “* Lectures at Home,’’ &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. Price 
12s. cloth gilt, with two elegant Frontispieces by Harvey. 
CHARLIE’S DISCOVERIES, or a Good Use for Eyes 
andEars. By the Author of ‘‘ Little Frank,” &e. With 
many Illustrations, engraved by Thomas Williams. 16mo. 
gilt, Price 4s. 6d. ‘ 
The LITTLE BOOK of KNOWLEDGE; containing 
Useful Information on Common Things for Young Chil- 
= With 8 elegant Illustrations. 16mo. silk, Price 


TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE; containing 
Memoirs of Edward the Black Prince, Wallace, Robert 
Bruce, Joan of Are, Richard Coeur de Lion, Priuce 

les Edward Stuart, Nelson, and Napoleon Boua- 
Parte. With a coloured Frontispiece. Fovlseap 8va. 
cloth lettered, Price 5s. 

TRIALS of STRENGTH. A Tale. 
Moral and Physical Courage. By Mrs. Barwe.v, Au- 

of “ Little Lessons,’ ‘* Nursery Goverumeut,”” &c. 
&e. Half-ealt, gilt, Price 6s. 
: RHYMES for the NURSERY. By the Authors of 

‘ Original Poems,’’ &e. Illustrated Edition, with Six- 
ten Wood-cuts by Wright, from Desigus by Gilbert. 
I6mo, gilt, Price 33. 6d. 

The 18mo, Edition of the above, with Frontispiece, 
Price 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA in 1837-8; in a Series of Let- 
ters by Roserr GovcGer, Esq. Colonial Secretary. 2d 
Edit. with additional information, and a coloured Map 
of the Colony, Price 3s. cloth lettered. 

AGNES; or the Little Girl who could Keep her Pro- 
mise; aud the Value of Money, or How to Lay out 
saif-a-Soverign. By Mrs. Lovpon. With Four Illustra- 
tions, }8mo. cloth lettered, Price 1s. 6d. 


SOCIETY FOR | 


jas travelled, is replete with anecdute, and would prove | 


© 0 © B UR NI 


Illustrative of 


Just Published, Part [. Price Sixteenpence, 

ICTURES OF THE FRENCH, 

Drawn by Themselves; Exhibiting Sketches of 
Contemporary Peculiarities of French Society. By An- 
celot, De Balzac, Cormenin, Jules Janin, Ch. Nodier, 
and others of the more celebrated French Authors. 
Illustrations drawn by Gavarni and Henry Monnier, and 
Engraved by Lavieille. 

This Part contains the Parisian Lady, by Balzac—The 

rocer, by Balzac—The Grisette, by Jules Janin—The 
Law Student, by Bedollierre. 

W. S. Orr ani Co. 2, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 

Now Ready, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
AN DARRELL; or, the Gipsy 
Mother. A Novel. 
By Miss ELten PickertNe, 

Authoress of ‘‘ The Merchant's Daughter,” &e. &e. 

“* Duty caused us to read this book once—inclination 
will lead us to do so again. From no workof Miss Ellen 
Pickering have we risen wih such admiration of her 
talent as trom Nan Darrell, the best novel of one of the 
best novelists of our day.”’—Suffilk Chronicle. 

T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Onrverand 

Boyp, Edinburgh. 











CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, &e. 

Just Published, foolseap 8vo. cloth boards, Price 6s. 6d. 
Warrraker and Co. London. 

Q* THE SUCCESSFUL TREAT- 

MENT of CONSUMPTIVE DISORDERS aud 
| FEMALE COMPLAINTS connected therewith; on 
Scrofula and on Prevention of Disease. 

By J. J. Furntvaus, M.D. Hertford. 

“ Doubtless it (Dr. F.’s) is the most ratioual and effee- 
tive plan of treatment, The 8th chapter will be very 
useful to parents whose progeny are disposed to tuber- 
cular affections.”’-— Medico Chirurgical Review, Jan. 1839, 














This Day is Published, Price 1s. the Second Edition, 
Revised, of the 
IRST ADDRESS to the Public, and 
more especially to the Members of the House of 
Commons, on the unsatisfactory State of the Court of 
Chancery, and Suggestions for an immediate Remedy. 
By Georce Spence, Esq. one of her Majesty’s Counsel. 
Also, Price Is. 

A SECOND ADDRESS on the same Subject, show- 

ing the State of the Cowrt at the present time. 
And, by the Same Author, 

EVILS AND ABUSES OF THE COURT OF 
CHANCERY, containing a short Accouut of the several 
Offices of the Courtot Chancery ; rinally issuedin 1831. 

Waker, Strand; Rrpeway, Piccadilly. 








Dedicated by permission to Lord Melbourne. 
Recently Published, Price 9s. cloth, 
HE UNITY OF DISEASES. 
By Dr. Dickson, 
Author of the ‘* Fallacy of the Art of Physic as Taught 
in the Schools.”’ 

« By the discontinuance of blood letting alone, to which 
the faculty must come, thousands and tens of thousands 
of human creatures will be yearly withheld from the 
grave; and here Dr. Dickson will have the honour of 
standing in the front of the battle. * * Dr. Dick- 
son's volume cannot be too exteusively read either by 
the profession or by the public at large.’’— Naval and 
Military Gazette. 

“* We cannot abstain from earnestly recommending it 
to the attention of our readers.’’—New Monthly Mag. 

“* This is a bold book.’’—Metropolitan Magazine. 

“ Some time back Dr. Dickson published a medical 
work, with the vigurous and origiual character of which 
we were much struck. He has a very contemptuous idea of 
the ‘ wooden oracle’—the stethoscope; and there can 
beno doubt, that whatever good its responses may have ef- 
fected, its application has done a world of mischief both 
to the patients and their friends. He certainly brings 
forward staggering objections to the reputed uses or in- 
fallibility of the instrament.’’ —Tait’s Magazine. 

London: Simextn, Marsuatt, and Co. Edinburgh: 
Joun ANDERSON junior. Dublin: MriiiKen and Sons. 








T. HILL, Medical Bookseller, Great Windmili Street, 
Haymarket, has Just Published 
New Editions of the following interesting and important 
Mepicar and Sureican Works: No. I. Price 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL ESSAY on the DEBI- 

LITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM, their 

Varieties, Causes, Treatment, and Cure. By a Member 

of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and Surgeon 
to a Metropolitau Infirmary. 

No. II. Price 3s. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the TREATMENT 
and CURE of STRICTURES of the URETHRA; 
wherein is recommended a New and Improved Method of 
Treatment, its efficacy being illustrated by a variety of 
highly interesting Cases. By C. B. Courtenay, M.D. 
2, Great Marlborough Street. 

No. III. Price 4s. 

An HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE 
on SYPHILIS; its Varieties, their Treatmeut, and 
Cure. With concluding Observations on an Improved 
Mode of Treatment adopted by the Author for the Cure 
of Gonorrheea, aud all Urethral Disorders. By C. B. 
Courtenay, M.D. 42, Great Marlborough Street. 

Sold by Simpkin aud Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Coelle 
Ouwhyn, Catherine Street, Strand; Templeman, Regent 
Street, London; Barlow, Birmingham; Ross and Night- 
ingale, Liverpool ; & all Booksellers in Town & Country. 


s,UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER. All the solid ingredients of the Seid- 
litz Spring, which are usually offered to the aa in 
two separate portions, are here, by a process w rich pre- 
vents any spontaneous action upou each other, combined 
in one compound powder—the effervescing solution of 
which in water is very nearly tasteless. Being enclosed 
in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land jouruey. The solution, besides being more palat- 
able, is made in much less time and with infinitely less 
trouble, than that produced with the two powders pre- 
pared in the usual way. 

Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles, by the preparer, T. But.er, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, Londen, and 20, Waterloo Place, 
opposite the Post Office, Edinburgh, and (authenticated 
by his name and address in the attached label,) may be 
| obtained of J. Sancer, 150, Oxford Street, or by order, 
{| through any respectable Drugyist or Medical Establish- 
ment in the United Kingdom. 








In super-royal 8vo. Price Two Guineas and a Half, bound 


in half moroeco, with gilt top, 


TREATISE on WOOD ENGRAV- 
£ ING, HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL. With 
upwards of Three Hundred Illustrations, engraved on 
Wood. By Jonmn Jackson. 

Many of which are elaborate fac-similes of some of the 
most scarce and beautiful works in that branch of art, 
and have occupied the attention of Mr. Jacksou (a pupil 
of Bewick), as an engraver, for many years. It was Mr. 
Jackson’s original intention that the literary portion of 
the Work should have contained only a slight sketch of 
the history, with some details of the practice of the art. 
The historical portion of the Work has, however, been 
greatly extended, Mr. Jackson having been fortunate 
in procuring the literary assistance of Mr. W. A. Cuatro. 

London: Caartes Kyicut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 





Just Published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


KG & NN. I.N. EF 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

‘‘The production of genius, and needs neither herald 
nor apology. Its pages overflow with the outpourings of 
a ennthusiastic and imaginative spirit, which throws its 
~~ rich colouring over even the dull realities of life.’ 

rit. 

** This work professes to be an autobiography, but if 
it were all the reality of life, it could not be more strik- 
ingly interesting. The narrative is admirably told, eap- 
tivating, and highly instructive, and the style rapid, dig- 
nified, and elegant.""—Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 

bi His style clothes all he utters in beauty, not the less 
charming for the manner in which events and feelings 
are all toned down: there is a placidity about even his 
sadness which soothes ; and the tendency of the book is, 
we feel, to make us better.""—Weekly Chronicle. 

Ssira, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 















RACHEL HOWARD. 
This Day is Published, 12mo. cloth lettered, 
N EMORANDA of the LIFE and 
DEATH of RACHEL HOWARD, Author of 
** Lessons on the Old and New Testament,’ &ce.—The 
Memoranda consist of Three Parts—I. Her Expressious 
during her last illness. II. Extracts from her Private 
Journal. III. Extracts from her Correspondence. The 
Third Part will appear shortly. Price of Parts I. and II. 
3s. 6d.; of the whole, 5s. 6d. 
London: Stmpxrn, Mars#ann, 
Hall Court; Harvey and Darron, 55, Gracechurch 
Street; and Darrow and Crark, 58, Holborn Hill. 
RACHEL HOWARD'S SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
8vo. Price 7s. may be had of the same Booksellers. 


and Co. Stationers’ 





Just Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 9s. cloth, 
HRONICLE OF THE LAW 
OFFICERS OF IRELAND. 

Contaiuing Lists of the Chancellors and Keepers of 
the Great Seal — Masters of the Rolls—Chief Justices and 
Judges of the Superior Courts—Attorneys and Solicitors- 
General, with the Sergeants-at-Law from the earliest 
perio \— Dates and Abstracts of their Patents—Fees and 
Allowances from the Crown and Tenures of Offices—Also 
a Chronological Table of Promotious, Deaths, or Resig- 
nations, from the Reign of Queen Elizabeth to the Pre- 
seut Time, with an Outline of the Legal History of Ire- 
land, and copious Indices. 

By Consrantine J. Smyta, B.A. of Lincoln's Inn. 

London: Henry Burrerworta, Law Bookseller and 
Publisher, 7, Fleet Street; and Minirmken and Son, 
Dabliv. 





This Day is Published, Price 6s. cloth boards, 
S HAKSPEARIAN READINGS, 
illustrative of Euglish and Roman History, se- 
lected aud adapted for Youn Persous and others. 
By B. H. Smarr. 

*,* Mr. Smart's Readings from Shakspeare have been 
known in London for more than five-and-twenty years. 
Those which bear on English aud Roman History are 
now published with connecting memoranda ; supplying, 
for family circles, a highly intellectual entertainment, 
and exhibiting the parts of history which they embrace, 
in a form that canuot fail to leave a lively aud deep im- 
pression. 

By the Same Author, in 1 vol. 8vo. 15+. cloth lettered, 
BEGINNINGS OF A NEW SCHOOL OF META- 
PHYSICS, 

*,* The proposed system is founded on a development 
of the true relation between thought and language. 

« We regard this work as the most importaut that has 
ever appeared on Metaphysics.’’—Aflas, Jan. 12, 1839. 

‘* Mr. Smart's Essays are the results of long, patient, 
and profound study; and, like all works destined to last 
and grow in favour, written for posteriiy.—Muathly Re- 
view, April 1839. 

Joux Ricuarpson, Cornhill; J. G. and F. Rrvrxeron, 
St. Paul s Churehyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
IE MORAL and INTELLECTUAL 


SCHOOL BOOK. By Witttam Martix. Royal 
18mo. embossed roan, Price 4s. 

‘« This book is in reality a ‘ Reader.’ The selections 
have a character about them adapted to the spirit of the 
times, aud very differeut from the ‘My name is Norval’ 
mude of the old school books.’’—Spectator. 

“The lessons lead to a thorough acquaintance with 
the English language and the extracts from the modern 
poets, with remarks on the writers, are well chosen to 
cultivate the taste and improve the mind.’’— Lit. Gaz. 

HE MOTHER’S DICTIONARY. 
By Mrs. Jamreson (late Murray.) 18mo, bound. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

*« This little book is di-tinguished from other diction- 
aries by the easy and familiar form of its definitions, and 
is peculiarly adapted to the purpuses of domestic educa- 


tion.”’ 
ROOKES’ SCHOOL ATLAS: com- 
prising all the Modern Maps usually required ina 
Course of Elementary Instruction, according to the Best 
and Latest Authorities; with an accurate Iudex. 6s. 
YHE MOTHER’S BOOK of EDU- 
CATION. By CHartes Watt. 12mo. cloth let- 
tered. Price 2s. , 
YUE MORAL PRINCIPLES of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. Arranged in 
Lessons for the purposes of Education. By Mrs. Peren 
12mo. cloth lettered, Price 2s. 
Darron and Crark, Holborn Hill. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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OWNDES’ BRITISH LIBRARIAN, 
|4 OR BOOK COLLECTOR'S GUIDE, Part 3, 
is.now ready. 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





On June 10th will be Published, Part I. of 
IES WRITTEN by a “ VAURIEN.” 
London: Jamzs Fraser, Regent Street; W. Po- 
cock, Library, Bath. 





Now Ready, with Map and Pilates from the Author's 
Sketches. 8vo. 18s, 
APTAIN WILBRAHAM’S 
TRAVELS in GEOKGIA, CAUCASUS, ERZE- 
ROUM, and on the SHORES of the CASPIAN. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just Published, in 4to. Price 12s. 
EXAMETRICAL EXPERIMENTS 
or, a Version of Four of Virgil’s Pastorals, in- 
cluding the reputed Prophecy respecting the Messiah, 
doue in a structure of Verse similar to that of the Original 
Latin. 
Wititam Pickertne, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





By Order of the Oriental Translation Committee, 
RACTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE MUHAMMADAN PEOPLE, viewed in 
Connexion with the European. A Translation from one 
of the Eastern Peripatetics, with References aud Notes. 
By W. F. Tuomprson, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Parsury and Auten, Leadenhall Street. 


This Day is Published, Price 2s. 

ONGMAN, ORME. and Co.’s 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 

for 1839; containing useful and valuable Works in vari- 
ous Languages, including the great work ou Egypt, pub- 
lished under the auspices of Bonaparte, fine paper, &c. &c. 

89, Paternoster Row, Loudon. 
*,* Libraries purchased, 








Price One Guinea, the Eight Edition, Now Ready, 
N R. LODGE’S PEERAGE for 1839. 
Corrected to the date of Publication, from the 
personal communications of the Nobility. 

“The Peerage by Mr. Lodge, Norroy King of Arms, 
must supersede all other works of the kind, for two rea- 
sons, first, it is on a better plan, and secondly, it is better 
executed.’’—Spectator. 

Saunpers and Oriey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Just Published, in 18mo, with Portrait of Codrington, 
sd aud Vignette, Price 5s. in cloth. 

B™ TISIE NAVAL BiOGRAPHY. 
Comprising the Lives of the most distinguished 
Admirals, from Howard to Co -rington; with an Outline 
_of the Naval History of Eugland, from the earliest 

period to the present time. 
London; Scorr, Wxnsrer, and Gsany, Charterhouse 
Square. 





This Day, Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved, 


Octavo, Price 3s. 
Shae DOMESTIC GARDENER'’S 
MANUAL; being an Introduction to Practical 
:, on Philosophical Vrinciples; to which is 
added, a Narvranist’s Kanenpar, and an Appendix on 
the Operations of Forcing, including the Culture of Vines 
iu Pots, By Jonuy Towers, C.M.1.S. 
Londen: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





Gar 





This Day, Price 2s. the Seventh Volume of the _ 
Tar Top am 
| Sage TRUCTOR; containing the Ele- 
ments of Modern History. 
Also, Now Ready, a New Edition of Vols. I. to VI. 
’ Price 2s. each. 

Pullished under the Direction of the General Literature 
and Education Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. yf 

London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





This Day, 1] large vol. 8vo. Price 15s. 
Cage KSON’S HISTORY OF THE 
ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. A 
New Edition, with a Prefatory Account of the subse- 
quent Abolition of Slavery, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author, from an highly-approved Picture recently painted 
by Room, for the Central Nezro Emancipation’ Society. 
Proof Impressions of the Portraits, on large Paper, 
5s. each. 
London; Joux W. Parker, West Strand. Sold by all 
the Booksellers, ° 


CURREN 








CY AND BANKING. 
: This Day is Published, Price 7s. 6d. bds. 
A TREATISE ON CURRENCY 
a AND BANKING, Addressed to JOUN W. 
COWELL, Esq. Agent of the Bank of England in the 
United States. By Conny Ragvuert, Esq. 
Late Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States at Brazil. 
Printed for Joan Mitier, 26, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden; and Riveway and Sons, Piccadilly. 





This Day is Published, iu foolseap,8vo. Price 7s. 6d. in 
cloth, the Second Edition of 
TABLE ECONOMY; 
J a Treatise on the Management of Horses, in re- 
lation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and 
Working. By Joun Srewarr, 
inary Surgeon, Author of ‘ Advice to Purchasers 
of Horses,’’ and Professor of Veterinary Medicine in 
the Audersonian University, Glasgow. ~ 
Wiritam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. 
Caprti, Louden. 








__ This Day, Price Sixpence, 
CABINET COLLOQUIES, No. 5. 
Concerning Cabinet Muitality and Court Ma- 
L@Uuvres. 

‘ A new periodical pamphlet, called ‘ Cabinet Collo- 
quics* has appexred, and hits the late (Melbourne) Mi- 
nistry very hard-—so hard, that were they not already 
down, they would have suffered severely from the attack, 
But the present position of the Incapables allows us only 
to admire the skill and wit of the writer, without caring 
to bestow a thought on the objects of his satire.’—Morn- 
ing Herald, May 10th, 

‘* Abounds with felicitous sketches and well pointed 
satire.” —Oxrfird Herald. 

J. W. Sourn@ate, Library, 164, Strand. 








On the 8th of June, Price 7s. 6d. bound iu cloth, 
the Fourteenth Volume of 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 
London: Cuaktes Kxront and Co. 
22, Ludgate Strect. 





This Dayis Published, Price Half-a-Crown, the 
First Part of 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
PALESTINE. 
By the Editor of ‘* The Pictorial Bible.” 
London : Cuartrs Knront and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 





On the 15th June, Price 15s. handsomely bd. in cloth, 
— PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 
HISTORIES, Vol I. 





Contents. 
King John, Henry IV. Part I. Heury V. 
Richard IT. —— Part Il. 


London: Cuartes Ketenr and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 





In Svo. Price 5s. illustrated by Plates aud Wood-cuts, 
No. XLV. for Tuner. of 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE. and Prize Essays and Transac- 
tious of the Highland & Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
Winuiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; THomas 
Caper, London; and Joun Cumina, Dublin. 


THE JUNE NUMBER. 
Price 2s. 6d. embellished with three Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Edited by W. TH. Arysworru, 
Contains 
Mr. AINSWORTH'S “ JACK SHEPPARD.” 
Epoch Second, 1715. 
Chapter XVI. Jonathan | Chapter XVITT. How Jack 
Wild's House in the Old Sheppard broke out of 








Bailey. the Cage at Willesden. 
Chapter XVII. The Night | Chapter XIX. Good and 
‘ellar. Evil. 


With Two Illustrations by Groree CrurksHann. 
The Veterans of Chelsea | Ramblesamong the Rivers. 
Hospital. By the Rev. The Themes (No. ITI.) 

R. Gleiy, Author of ‘* The By Charles Mackay. 
Subaltern.”’ Colin Clink. (New Chap- 
The Night Watch. By Tho- ‘rs.) By Chares Hooton. 
mas Haynes Bayly. K ies of Intellect. 

Vincent Eden, or the Oxo- By William Jerdan. 
nian. (New Chapters.) | Tribute to» the Memory of 














with an Illustration by Haynes y- By Mrs. 
George Cruikshank. ©. 8. W 
Song. By Mrs. Torre Holme | Some Passages in the Life 
Tales aud Legends of the of Olinthus Jeukinszou, 
Isle of Wight. By Abra- Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 


ham Elder. By “ The Hermit of Tyi 
To my Melancholy. By nity,’’ &e. 

J. Angustine Wade. 
Bicuagrp Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 
THOMAS'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. Part 1 of 
HE LIFE of NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE; illustrated with Five Hundred Eugray- 
inys from designs mad 1 











le expressly for this magnificent 
work by the celebrated Horace Vexvrt, the first painter 
of Frauceand Europe. To be completed in one handsome 
library volume, published in Weekly Numbers, Price 6d. 
and Mouthly Parts, containing 5 Numbers, 2s. Gd. cach. 

London; Josern Tomas, 1, ‘th Lane; Sold by 
Srupxry and Co.; Edinburgh: J. Surnertann; Dublin: 
Teco and Co. ; and G. Youne. 


MAXWELL’S WELLINGTON. 
Now Ready, Part I. Price 5s. or iu royal 8vo. India 
Proofs, Price 7s. 64. 
HE LIFE OF HIS GRACE FIELD 
MARSHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
K.G. &e. &e. 
By W. H. Maxwetv. Esq. 
Author of the ‘Stories of Waterloo,’’ ‘ Bivonae,”’ 
** Victories of the British Armies,’’ &e. &c. 
Embellishments to Part I. : 
Death of Dhoondi: By A. Cooper, R.A. 
The Duke 8f Wellington, when Colonel Weilesley. 
Painted in Calcutta. 
View of Strathfiel’saye. From an Original Drawing 
taken for this work. 
And many Wood Engravings. 
art IT. will be Published on the Ist of July. 
*,* Part LV. will contain a List of the Subscribers. 
London; A. H. Bariy and Co. 83, Cornhill. 


Dedicated to General Lord Hill, G.C.B. &e. + 
Now Ready, Part III. Price 2s. 6d. with 3 Illustrations, 
namely, a Portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte, a Portrait 
of the Marquis of Wellesley, and a large Map of Spain 
and Portugal, of 
THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL HIS GRACE 
HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Embracing his Military, Civil, and Political 
Career to the Present Time. 
Edited by Sir James E. Atexanver, K.L.S. 
Forty-second Royal Highlanders. 

To be Completed in 12 Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, 
beautifully embellished with Portraits, &c, by Land- 
seer, Warren, Heath, Landells, &c. 

“Sir James Alexander's Life of Wellington has the 
treble advantage of being the cheapest, of inserting a 
large portion of the original correspondence, aud of con- 
densing within popular limits the dry military details.” 
— Globe. 

Henry Corzven, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. To be had of all Booksellers. 


LORD BROUGHAM'S HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
Onthe 3d June, in royal 8vo. with 11 Portraits, 21s. 
The Second Series of 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 
STATESMEN of the Time of GEORGE III. 

By Henry Lord Brovenam, F.R.S. 
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Coutainiug 
George IV. Lord Liverpool | Neckar and 
Lord Eldon Mr. Tierney Madame de Stael 
Lord Stowell Lord St. Viueeut Mirabeau 
Dr. Laurence Lord Nelson Carnot 
Sir P. Fraucis © Mr. Horner Lafayette 
Horue Tooke — Mr. Ricardo Talleyraud 
Ld. Castlereagh Lord King Napoleon 
Sir John Leach Carroll Washington 


London; Cuaries Kyicnt and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. | 


. eed or 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, forg 

contains the Latest Intelligence from Indi UNE, 

Acconnts of the Movements of the British A ndia, ‘and 

Indus to the middle of March. Army of the 
Wn». H. Aten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


T WE MONTHLY ¢C HRONICLE 


ea ; ey June, contains : 

- The Household Question—2. “ Life, ; 8 
with Translated Specimens from Coldeuh ck ; 
ering Trees of June—4. Two Sonnets—5. Letters 
Italy, No. II. By Joseph Mazzini—6, Sculpture in “4 
land; Flaxman, the Exhibition of the Royal Acaden” 
the Elzin Marbles, the Nelson Mouument—. raed 
Police: First Report of the Commissioners—g, mal 
Poetry ; Reade, Wade, Hanmer, Stoddart—9, The Battle 
of the Dragon, from Schiller. tle 

Loudon: Loxaman, Orme, and Co, 


rye _ ¢@ 7, Sa a ae 
pares EDINBURGH MaGaziny 
for Juxt, Price One Shilling, 5 

Contains: What sort of Government are we to have? 
—The Maids of Woncur—Blanche Delamere, a Tale 
Chap. XI. Coming of Age — Visits to Remarkable 
Places; by William Howitt; No. II.—Mr. De Quine “ 
on Greek Literature ; No. IL. the Greek Orators—Peree 
trian Tour of a Scottish Emigrant in the Middle States 
of Ameriea—Clarkson and the Messrs. Wilberforee— 
suizot on Democracy—Mrs. Broughton’s Six Years jy 
Algicrs—Portry, Literary Register, Political Resistor, 
Winniam Tatr, Edinburgh; Stuextn, Marsaans ‘and 
Co. London; and Jounxn Cummine, Dublin. a 


a f ee 
LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCLXXXIV. for Jung, 
Contents : I. The late Politieal Events—IL. My Fir¢ 
Client—III. Mérimée on Oil Painting—IV. The Legend 
of the Lido—V. Some Account of Himself. By the Irigh 














Oyster-Eater (Conclusion)—VI. Dii Minorum Gentiym, 
No. 1 Carew and Herrick — VII. Whig Decline and 





Degradation — VIII. Oa the Genius of Raphael —1X 
Hymus to the Gods. By Albert Pike—X. Sonnet. Qq 
the Death of a Lady — XI. Our Chambers— XII. The 
Life of a Speculative Germau—XIIL. The Vision of Ca- 
ligula, By B. Simmons. 

Winriam Brackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh; T. Canzrz, 
Straud, London; and Joun Cum»rna, Dublin. 


RASER'S MAGAZINE, for Jung, 
Price 2s. 6d. contains ; 
No. IV. The Knights of Aristo. 
I.—Devil’s Diary ; or, Temptations -Do- 
m > —Croker'’s ‘Songs of Treland''—The 
Modern Py worean— Chapter the Second of Catherine, 
a Story, with an Tastration—Paris 
Month of May—Anatomy of the Ch 















astimes for the 
ss Automaton— 
Lookers-on. From Lucian (concluded) 
istle to the Hereditary Grand Duke of 

ir Morgan O'Doherty, Bart.; Also, Two 
Sonnets, for June—The Exhibitions. By Michael An- 
gelo Titmarsh, Esq.—Pii che Leggiadra—The Approach 
ing Dissolution. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 


ryulivs DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for June, Price 2s. 6d. contains: 

1. A Midsummer Authology—2. Confessions of Harry 
Lorrequer, Chap. XXXII. The Daecl—Chap. XXXII. 
tarly Recollections—A First Love, Chap. XXXIV. Wise 
Resolves—Chap. XXXYV. The Proposal—Chap. XXXVI. 
Thengt pon Matrimony in General, and in the Amy 
in Partieular--The Kuight of Kerry and Billy M‘Cabe 
—. Social, Moral, and Political State of Sweden—4 
The Datura Fastuesa: a Totanical Tale from Hoffman 
—5. Reade’s Poems—6. Report of the Conservative Re- 
gistration Committee—7. Miberuian Ballads; being aa 
Kighth Extract from the Legacy of the late Francis Pur- 
cell, P.P. of Dramcoo!agh—8, Ministerial Mancwuvres— 
9. Critical Notices— Elements of Gvology— Domestic 
Seenes in Russia. 

Dublin: Wirnram Curry junior aud Co,; Saver 
Horpsworra, London. Sold by all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. 





































This Day is Published, Price 6%. 
ae DUBLIN REVIEW, No. XIL— 


Contents : 








1. Sylvester II. aud Gregory VII. 

2. The Slavonians. 

3. Trade with France. 

4, Dodd's Charch History of England. 
5. Froude’s Remains. 

6. King John a Protestant Reformer. 
7. South Australia. 

8. Lynch's Measnres for Ireland. 

9. Geraldine. Religious Institutions. 
10. Cooper's Novels, 
11. Italian Music. 
12. French and Italian Literature. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 

London: C. Dorman (Nephew and Suecessor to J. 
Booker) 61, New Bond Street; Booker and Co. 37, 
Ranelagh Strect, Liverpool; J. Cumauna, Dablis; W. 
Tarr, Edinburgh. 





This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. No. II. of q 
HE FOREIGN MONTHLY 
REVIEW, 7 
AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY JOURNAL. 
Containing; Tereno’s History of the Insurrection and 
War in Spain—Hichwald’s Travels to the Caspian Sea 
an‘in the Cancasus—The Lyric Poets of Germauy—Ou 
Moderu Freuch Architectural Decoration—Ulrici on th 
Genius of Shakspeare—Literary Coutemporaries at Wei- 
mar; Géthe—Bignon’s History of France under Napo- 
leon ; Designs and Projects of Russia in the East—Huber 
on the English Universities—Oa Daguerre’s Discovery; 
Photozenie Drawings —De Beaumont on the Social, Po- 
litienl, and Religious S.ate of Ireland— Manual of Ger- 
manic Archwolugy—Filiberta Madruzzo-—- Real Political 
Character of Louis XVILL.—Tieck’s Tales—The District 
of Otuquis in Bolivia—Military Life in the Ficld and in 
the Camp—Josika’s Hungarian Novels and Tales—Lite 
rary Intelligence — Foreign Works published in Apri 
and May. s 
D. Nvrr, 153, Fleet Sireet ; Dutav aud Co. 37, Soho 
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London: Printed by Josrva Crayton, of No. 7 Wake 
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